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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined a 
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Delta is an airline run by more than 35,000 | ine 
professionals. Like Sherry Waldrop, wit 
Reservations Sales Agent. 

Sherry’s one of the smiles behind the 
friendly Delta voice you hear each time you 
call. She started working in Personnel eight 
years ago. For the past five, she’s been in 
Reservations. Saying hello with Delta’s good buys. 

And helpful? Sherry’s very. Thanks to the 
Deltamatic computer, she’ll reserve your seat in a flash. 
Plus book your rental car. Give you hotel information. 
Tell you about the current attractions at your Delta 
destination. So you’ll come back to Delta. 
Smile after smile after smile. She’s a 
Delta professional. 

Delta is ready when you are: 


This is Delta’s Wide-Ridé Lockheed 


L-1011 TriStar. You fly in ¢ erst sie ury. € 
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Is this agood time 
~ toinvestin plastics? 





Investment means many things to many 
people. But whether you are investing money 
in Tupperware brand products or investing 
your time and effort in a profitable career as a 
Tupperware dealer, your investment is sound 

Tupperware products are recognized 
around the world as the leading plastic con- 
tainers for storing and serving food. The secret 
is in the Seal. Tupperware containers help keep 


food fresh because the Seal locks in freshness, 
allowing you to buy the large, economy pack- 
ages and stretch your food dollars. They save 
time, too, because you can prepare ahead and 
store in the refrigerator or freezer. Your invest- 
ment in Tupperware products is always secure 
because under normal home use they are 
covered by a Full Lifetime Warranty against 
chipping, cracking, breaking or peeling for the 
lifetime of the product 

But that’s not the whole story. Today, an 
ever-increasing number of people are discover- 
ing that Tupperware means more than saving 
time and money. A career as a Tupperware 
dealer can be a very satisfying way to earn 
money — and still have plenty of time to spend 
with the family. You become an independent 
business person with no cash investment, plan- 
ning your own schedule and setting your own 
goals. Many a family home — or a child’s edu- 
cation — has been paid for, in part or in whole, 
with income received as a Tupperware dealer. 

There's no time like the present to invest in 
Tupperware brand products or in a Tupperware 
career It’s an investment that pays you dividends 
for life 

For details, phone Tupperware, listed in the 
white pages 


Nyoporuwiare 


A Division of Dart Industries Inc. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Mc Americans’ images of prison life have probably been 
shaped by Hollywood, from James Cagney’s White Heat to 
Clint Eastwood's Escape from Alcatraz. TIME’s Special Section 
this week sets out to capture the raw reality of 
both prison life and the people subjected to it. To 
this end, Staff Photographer Neil Leifer took his 
cameras over a period of a year to six state pris- 
ons, including one for women, and a federal pen- 
itentiary. He returned with an extraordinary col- 
lection of several thousand photographs. The 
editors chose to publish 35 from Leifer’s portfo- 
lio, the largest photo essay by a single photogra- 
pher ever to run in TIME. All, except for the cov- 
er portrait of Attica Inmate Richard Eder, were 
black-and-white shots. Says Leifer: “Prison is a 
very, very boring existence for convicts. We 
sought an honest look.” One of his most vivid 
portraits is of Charles Manson, convicted of the 
Tate-LaBianca murders of 1969, who was photo- 
graphed for the first time in his cell. At the start, 
Manson, whose drug-using, commune-organizing, desert-dwell- 
ing ‘60s life-style once made him America’s most prominent 
disturbed person, was leery and unwilling. But during a second 
visit with Manson, Leifer managed to allay Manson’s fears. 

In the competitive world of photojournalism, Leifer has al- 
ways played to a tough audience, including Abraham Leifer, his 
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father, who built the first darkroom that his son used, and who 
died last week at the age of 70. But ona trip to Attica Correction- 
al Facility in upstate New York, Leifer met someone who had 
been evaluating his work almost as intensely as his father: Rich- 
ard Eder, who is serving from 74 to 15 years. A picture taken by 
a bank camera during a New York City robbery led to his arrest 


and conviction. Said Eder: “I've been looking at 
his pictures all year. Let me tell you how good this 
Neil Leifer is. The only camera in America better 
than Neil Leifer’s is at Citibank.” Leifer photo- 
graphed Eder by mounting his Nikon with a 16- 
mm fisheye lens on the ceiling right over the mid- 
dle of the cell, then using a remote-controlled 
infra-red signal to snap the shutter in order to 
keep himself out of the picture. 

TIME Staff Writer Kurt Andersen wrote the 
main story after visiting most of the same institu- 
tions Leifer had photographed. Says Andersen, 
“IT have never encountered an issue about which 
there is so much basic agreement on what is 
wrong and on what ought to be done.” He had 
the expert help of Reporter-Researcher Alain 
Sanders, who has a degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. Sanders saw his assignment as a “welcome 
chance to go beyond the minutiae of law and to see how the le- 
gal system affects people at its point of greatest impact.” 
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Special Section: Af- 
ter two centuries of 
mistakenly regarding 
prisons as places for 
rehabilitation, the na- 
tion has at last come 
to see them realisti- 
cally as institutions 
of punishment. Still, 
punishment need not 
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the Mideast calls for a 
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el, maybe from some 
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The path to prosperity—3 





Breaking out of the jungle 


After taking its first brave steps towards economic recovery, America 
seems to be wandering in an unfamiliar jungle—of mind-boggling 
budget deficits, interest rates that are still too high and crippling many 
industries, unemploymentatits highest rate in 40 years, and voracious 
government spending that accounts for 24¢ out of every dollar of GNP. 

In this time of crisis, the nation desperately needs to get its 
bearings again, and rechart a course which will put it back on the road 
to prosperity. 

Let's again look at the map we were supposed to follow. The mapis 
called ERTA—the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981—- and the course 
it laid out was clear. Tax cuts would put over $200 billion in individuals’ 
pockets over three years, to spend or save. Tax incentives would 
encourage business to invest in new plant and equipment, and 
modernize old facilities. And the government pledged itself to fiscal 
responsibility by agreeing to cut taxes for three years and index future 
taxes to inflation, thus foregoing the aid of “bracket creep" to finance 
future profligate spending programs. 

The ERTA map remains a trustworthy guide, despite enactment 
of $98.3 billion in new taxes and other revenue-producing measures. 
We need, however, to reiterate some facts of life: 

@ As a basic principle, ERTA assumes that prosperity depends 
on stable economic growth. Only economic growth can provide rising 
real incomes and more productive jobs, restore a mood of confidence 
in the future, and resolve conflicts within society. 

@ When investors, savers and consumers become convinced 
that government expenditures will be brought under control, fear of in- 
flation will diminish, long-term interest rates—critical to industries 
like housing—will come down and the economy will begin to perk up. 

@ When the economy has begun to roll again, business will need 
to make massive investments to improve productivity—output per 
worker—which is the key to sustained economic growth. This will 
include construction of new plant, building of new transportation 
systems, and introduction of new technologies into the workplace. 

What does this tell us about breaking out of the jungle? 

It tells us that profitable business is the key. Because business 
provides the goods, pays the wages, provides for employees’ security 
through pension plans, and pays taxes and dividends. If you clobber 
business, everybody suffers— either by paying higher prices for prod- 
ucts, or by foregoing the better and more abundant products that result 
from investment in new plant and equipment, or by not having a job. 

It tells us that government's responsibility is to provide the 
economic climate in which business can prosper. If our legislators 
grasp this idea firmly, we may yet get back on the path to prosperity. 
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Land for Sale 


To the Editors: 
It is good to have TIME’s thorough | 
coverage of the “Land Sale of the Centu- 
ry” [Aug. 23]. President Reagan and Inte- 
rior Secretary James Watt have the cour- 
age and understanding to deal with the 
Government's tendency to acquire prop- 
erty and hold it long after the federal need 
for it is gone. 
John F. Durr 
Bellevue, Wash. 





Your story objectively presented 
both sides of the land controversy. Un- 
fortunately, Secretary Watt's cavalier 
treatment of conservationists’ honest 
concerns has called his motives into 
question. I doubt that he will ever be 
trusted to serve what environmentalists 
perceive to be the best interests of the 
nation. 

John W. Garrett 
Quaker City, Ohio 





Secretary Watt has provoked a dia- 
logue about long-term goals for our na- 
tion. Neither he nor his detractors will 
ultimately be right on all counts, but the 
nation will surely benefit from a height- 
ened concern for natural-resource issues. 
A recommitment to conservation, with 
both use and protection of our lands, 
will arise. 





Derrick A. Crandall 

President 

American Recreation Coalition 
Washington, D.C. 


Unlike President Reagan’s errors in 
handling the economy, which can be cor- 
rected after he leaves office, the vandal- 
ism of James Watt will be irreparable. 

Thomas Bernick 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Let’s pray your epitaph for American 
land (“Going, Going . . .”) applies instead 
to Secretary Watt’s Government career. 

Warren P. Wolfe 
Aurora, Colo. 
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The small bits of Government-owned 
land near large urban areas are often this 
country’s most valuable recreation assets. 
To sell to a developer a parcel of beach- 
front property like Fort DeRussy in Hono- 
lulu, the last open spot along Waikiki 
Beach, is not just shortsighted, it is crimi- 
nal. Such choice pieces of real estate 
should be recognized as national treasures. 

Philip J. Abbott 
San Francisco 


Your article falsely states that ranch- 
ers are dependent on federal land because 
private land is overgrazed. The reason for 
the dependency is the patchwork nature 
of real estate ownership in the West. 
Ranchers need the public areas to tie the 
scattered tracts of private land together. 
There is no profit in overgrazing. Ifa steer 
has to walk 100 yds. to get a mouthful, he 
isn't going to get fat. My family has been 
on the same ranch for 93 years. If we had 
abused the land, we would have had to 
move long ago. 

T. Douglas Cooper 
Casper, Wyo. 





Lebanon's Aftermath 


I am outraged by the criticism heaped 
on Israel for its advance into Lebanon 
{Aug. 23]. Regrettably, civilians have 
been killed in this tragic war, but the 
P.L.O. is equally responsible. Its members 
in a cowardly and calculating way situat- 
ed themselves in the middle of a large and 
defenseless civilian population. The 
P.L.O.’s crimes against innocent people, 
both Lebanese and Israeli, have been con- 
veniently ignored or forgotten. It is the 
media’s presentation of the war in Leba- 
non, rather than the war itself, that has 
clouded Israel's image in the world’s eyes. 

Richard S. Gillette 
Tucson 


The Israelis have destroyed all possi- 
bility for a peaceful relationship with Leb- 
anon. Despite the trouble the Palestinians 
brought to Lebanon, the Lebanese under- 
stood their situation. If the Israelis think 
that by bombing civilians they can engen- 
der resentment against the Palestinians, 
they are grossly mistaken. They have only 
alienated themselves permanently from 
the Lebanese and everyone else who real- 
izes the cruelty in their souls. 

Cynthia Soghikian- Wolfe 
Irving, Texas 


The Nobel Peace Prize should be 
awarded to Special Envoy Philip Habib. 
Because of his diplomatic skills, Lebanon 
may Once again live in peace. 

P. Bauer 
Cleveland 





Armenian Revenge 

Thank you for the brief history of the 
tragic Armenian-Turkish conflict of 
World War I (Aug. 23]. Articles like yours 


Letters 


help people understand why the Arme- 
nians are resorting to violence. If the 
world had listened years ago instead of 
turning a deaf ear to the cries of the sur- 
viving Armenians, there would be no 
need for terrorist acts now. 
Krikor D. Hakimian 
Whittier, Calif. 


Your account is unfair to the Turkish 
people who have lived in peace with the 
Armenians since the 13th century. During 
World War I, when Turkey was struggling 
for its very existence, Armenians openly 
sided with Russia and became a threat to 
eastern Turkey. An ill-conceived attempt 
to secure the Russian front by deporting 
the Armenian population from the border 
provinces to the south resulted in many 
deaths. It was a desperate, chaotic time, 
when many Turks also starved and atroc- 
ities were committed by both sides. Label- 
ing a wartime tragedy with terms such as 
genocide and holocaust will not help heal 
old wounds. 

Umit T. Aker 
St. Louis 


It must be remembered that Turkey 
was torn asunder by the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire prior to and during 
World War I. The Armenians, supported 
by the Russians, resisted the Constantino- 
ple government and went so far as to dis- 
place other ethnic groups from the tradi- 
tional Armenian homelands, murdering 
indiscriminately. Nobody can deny that 
the results of Talaat Pasha’s orders were 
tragic. However, the events that occurred 
more than 60 years ago, under the aegis of 
the Ottomans, should not be avenged to- 
day. Turkey has long since put behind her 
the evils of her empire. Terrorist acts will 
not undo what was done, nor will they re- 
sult in an independent state for the Arme- 
nian minority in Turkey. 

John R.M. Seager 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 





Stylistic Differences 


I'll admit that Michael Graves’ new 
office building in Portland, Ore., is differ- 
ent, but I doubt that it’s dangerous [Aug. 
23). Walking through the entrance portals 
of such a distinctive structure might even 
put a smile on my face before my second 
cup of coffee. 

Laura A. O'Connor 
Calumet City, Il. 


Despite some minor eccentricities, 
Michael Graves’ building makes primary 
that element most wanting in a Bauhaus- 
inspired glass box: human scale. 

Kenneth Hawkins 
Portland, Ore. 


The fault lies not in the colorful build- 
ing but in ourselves. Our senses have been 
dulled by the gray and numbing effect of 
incessant modernism. The irregular lines 
of Graves’ design are intriguing, the plac- 
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id colors pleasing, and the size does not di- 
minish us. This happy building is refresh- 
ing, not threatening. 
Charles Tryon 
Tualatin, Ore. 


Mayor Ivancie and his supporters 
should be boiled in treacle for permitting 
defacement of their revitalized central 
city by Graves’ marzipan monstrosity. 

Patricia D. Weinberger 
Ojai, Calif. 





Textbook Tempest 

One can only stand aghast at Norma 
Gabler’s campaign to further emasculate 
and eviscerate public school texts [Aug. 
23). These books already contain the most 
pallid, prudish, wimpish and boring drivel 

ever produced by U.S. publishers. 
James D. Williams 
Indianapolis 


We students do not want to be pro- 
tected from life’s realities. These self-ap- 
pointed censors are cheating us by not al- 
lowing us to mature. If we are so carefully 
guarded, we will be in for a painful shock 
when we become adults and will be un- 
able to cope with the problems we will un- 
doubtedly face. 

Katherine Elizabeth Insalata 
Florham Park, N.J. 


All in the Family 


Regarding your Show Business story 
that refers to “a bizarre brood, the Sedg- 
wicks” [Aug. 23]: 

“Old” money didn’t “grow wild, like 
weeds” in the family. Edie’s father Fran- 
cis, a sculptor, and his father, a historian, 
were obviously not in lucrative profes- 
sions. Francis’ grandfather, Henry D. 
Sedgwick, lost his estate in 1892, leaving 
almost nothing to the next generation. 

Uncle Minturn did specify a pine cof- 
fin, not because it was cheap but because 
it was simple and in accordance with fam- 
ily tradition. 

There is no record, at least over the 
previous century, of any manic-depressive 
or suicidal strain in the Sedgwick family’s 
lineage prior to Edie’s father. 

Ellery Sedgwick Jr. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Mail Matters 


Instead of planning how to deliver 
mail after a nuclear war [Aug. 23], the 
US. Postal Service would serve us better 
if it figured out how to get the mail to us 
today. 

Millar Guthrie 
LaGrangeville, N_Y. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 





North Star 
has the pepe - 
over IBM and Apple. 


Before you buy a desktop computer, compare these 
important North Star features with both the IBM PC 
and the Apple III. Priced from $3599, the North Star 
ADVANTAGE gives you more than twice the disk storage 
per dollar of either the IBM PC or the Apple III. 


Only North Star offers both 8 bit and 16 bit power. 
Nii tamelelmals\ a (elatamel Cc l@AUPA AUN BP-\C] =i ova ome velo merlin gen) 
industry standard 8 bit CP/M® software plus new 16 bit 
software (including software available for the IBM PC). 


Better business graphics. 
The North Star ADVANTAGE comes complete with 
graph preparation software, and its screen precision 
beats both IBM and Apple. 


Low-cost expandability and service. 
The North Star ADVANTAGE provides cost-effective 
expandability to meet your growing needs: from 8 bit 
to 16 bit power, from single user to multi-user networks 
Flalemicerumile)®) ey ae lisa COM allelarcimer-|ey-\ell SU LNlelal=t-1 (18 
storage. And only North Star offers you a choice of 
carry-in or on-site service. For the name of the North 
Star dealer nearest you, call toll-free 


1-800-447-4700 


(IMinois 1-800-322-4400). 


FOLLOW THE STAR y 


= NorthStar = 


14440 Catalina Street, 
San Leandro, California 94577 


CPYM is a registered trademark of Digital Research Inc 
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Origina coal sculpture 
by J E 
Danville, Wes 








America is less dependent on foreign 
oil these days. 

One reason is coal. Another is 
the rail system that moves that coal 
reliably and economically. 

W(oteF-\a-nir-s(elalar-licer-\e-aaley = 
some 60 percent of the coal that pow- 
ers our electric utilities—and they 
do it so efficiently that transportation 
accounts only for about 8 percent 
of the average residential electric bill. 

Two powertul forces work to keep 
ieclinevey-\hir- tals ele)at-le)an-1ee)ale)ani(er-| 

(@Jar-wicnere)gnlel=i(it(elaMet-liicey- (els) 
compete among themselves and 
Vii (ame) (al=1m(e)dnnt-me)mcr-lal-lele)ateliela) 
Coal companies compete with each 
other. And, coal itself competes with 
other sources of energy. 

Mhel-me)ial-1m(e)ce-mi-mel-1¢-10[61r-tle)e 
Since 1980, railroads have been 
F\e)(=m(om=jal(cimial on e)ale i (aan mar-leliare 
contracts that assure predictable 
forey- 1m r= lars) ele)at-lte)pmeve)) (om Mali) 
keeps rates competitive and—just 
as important—it provides the service 
guarantees to encourage conversion 
to coal by industries and electric 
utilities. 

America needs its coal as never 
before. And America’s freight rail- 
roads are moving it as never before. 

For more information, write: 

Resource,” Dept. 57, Association of 
American Railroads, 1920 L St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Reagan’s “Fresh Start” 


A bold try to reconcile Israel’s security needs and Palestinian rights 


o area of the world is more torn by 
strife, more poisoned by age-old 
hatreds, more strewn with the 
seeds of potential superpower 
conflict than the Middle East. And yet 
nowhere are there brighter chances for 
creative U.S. diplomacy to put an end to 
incessant bloodshed and lead the way to 
peace. The greatest opportunity of all has 
arisen, paradoxically, from the death and 
destruction of the war in Lebanon, which 
has upset political allegiances and power 
structures. Last week President Ronald 
Reagan launched a bold and ambitious 
initiative to seize the historic moment. 

Speaking on national television short- 
ly after the last guerrillas of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization left Beirut, the 
President looked far beyond Lebanon to 
call for “a fresh start” on ministering to 
the most serious of all the Middle East’s 
festering sores: the status of the Palestin- 
ian people, especially the 1.3 million liv- 
ing in the Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. Reagan dropped the former 
US. role of anxious and often baffled me- 
diator to outline an American plan for 
progress toward a settlement, setting out 
some firm U.S. guidelines while leaving 
the Arabs and Israelis plenty of room for 
their own neg. tiations. Its essence: Pales- 
tinian self-government “in associa- _ 
tion” (presumably some kind of loose 
federation) with Jordan, which ruled 
the West Bank from 1949 to 1967. 
Reagan called upon Israel to halt any 
further Jewish settlement in the oc- 
cupied areas, and to prepare for 
eventual withdrawal from, most, 
though not all, of the territories. With 
equal force, Reagan called on Arab 
States to recognize explicitly Israel’s 
right to exist as a nation. He flatly re- 
jected an independent Palestinian 
state constructed out of the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Reagan's plan could take years of 
patient diplomacy and negotiation to 
bring to fruition, if in fact that can be 
accomplished at all. Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin denounced the 
plan as “an affront to Israel”; in an 
emergency session his Cabinet unan- 
imously agreed that “on the basis of 
these proposals, Israel will not enter | 
into any negotiations with any party 
whatsoever.” U.S. officials expected 
that initial negative reaction; they 
hope that Arab interest in the plan as 
the basis for negotiations, and inter- 
nal debate within Israel will eventu- 








ally soften Begin’s hard-line stand. There 
was little public comment from Arab 
leaders, most of whom will meet at a sum- 
mit this week in the Moroccan city of Fez. 
The Arabs, who have formally designated 
the P.L.O. as the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people, can hard- 
ly endorse Reagan’s Jordanian option 
without much painful soul searching. 
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At the very least, Reagan has belated- 
ly answered critics who contended that 
the US. had no Middle East policy but 
was merely letting events drift. White 
House aides now concede that the Presi- 
dent privately agreed with that accusa- 
tion, and began pressing his subordinates 
as early as May to come up with some 
fresh ideas. The effort made little head- 
way while the staunchly pro-Israel 
Alexander Haig was Secretary of State. 
Haig resigned in late June; by then the Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon had both dra- 
matized the explosive potential of the 
Middle East and smashed the military 
power of the P.L.O., thereby altering 
power relationships. 

Haig’s successor, the coolly pragmatic 
George Shultz, organized what was in ef- 
fect a series of seminars on Middle East 
policy. Some involved Reagan and his top 
staff; others brought the Administration’s 
diplomats together with outside advisers, 
prominently including former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger. Officials even 
sought the views of Middle East experts 
from the Carter Administration. Reagan 
approved the ideas they were formulating 
at a Camp David meeting in mid-August. 
Early last week letters from the President 
describing the new American proposals 
were being delivered to Israel, Egypt, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 

Reagan, who was on vacation at 
his ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif., 
woke up Wednesday morning not 
knowing that he would be delivering 
the most important foreign policy ad- 
dress of his Administration on TV 
that very night. But his letter to Begin 
had prompted the Israeli Prime Min- 
ister to cut short a vacation of his 
own at Nahariya, a resort in north- 
ern Israel, and call a special meeting 
of the Israeli Cabinet for Thursday; 
on receiving Reagan’s letter from 
U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis, Be- 
gin exclaimed, “It is the saddest day I 
have had since becoming Prime Min- 
ister.” Fearful that the Israelis might 
leak their one-sided interpretation of 
the proposals before Reagan had a 
chance to define them for the Ameri- 
can public, aides persuaded the Pres- 
ident to deliver at once a speech he 
had not planned to make until 
Thursday at the earliest. 

There ensued several hours of 
} what one White House adviser de- | 
) scribed as “chaos.” While a text that 
had been in preparation for two 











weeks was transmitted to the President, 
White House aides bounced the cast of 
Mama Malone out of a studio in Burbank, 
Calif., where episodes of the new situation 
comedy were being filmed, so that Rea- 
gan could take over. Rehearsing half an 
hour before air time, the President, recall- 
ing an earlier TV series of which he had 
been the host, cracked up his staff 
by looking into the cameras and 
announcing: “Welcome to Death 
Valley Days.” 


hough Reagan and aides tin- 
kered with the text until a few 
minutes before the President 
started speaking for real, 
none of the patchwork showed, The 
speech was as well crafted and lucid 
as any that Master Speechmaker 
Reagan has delivered 
The President began by noting 
that “today has been a day that 
should make us proud.” It marked 
the successful completion, ahead of 
schedule and without significant in- 
cident, of the U.S.-mediated P.L.O 
evacuation from Beirut, and meant 
that “we can now help the Lebanese 
to rebuild their war-torn country.” 
But, he said, putting Lebanon back 
together should be only a start. “We 
must also move to resolve the root 
causes of conflict between Arabs and 
Israelis.’ He identified the most trou- 
blesome root as being the “homeless- 
ness of the Palestinian people,” cou- as 


| Pled with Israeli fear that fulfilling Deities ea howe te GinataeaiyOcibactieiieg a settlement freeze by Israel, more 
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their demands for a homeland would give | mered out by Israel, Egypt and the US. in 
birth to a contiguous, Soviet-dominated | 1978, that reconciliation was supposed to 
terrorist nation bent on destruction of the | be accomplished by Israeli-Arab negotia- 
Jewish state. Said Reagan: “The question | tions aimed at granting some form of self- 
now is how to reconcile Israel’s legitimate | government to the Palestinians of the 
security concerns with the legitimate | West Bank and Gaza during a five-year 
rights of the Palestinians.” transition period. The final status of the 
Under the Camp David accords, ham- | territories was to be determined by further 
_Negotiations that would not begin un- 
etil the autonomy arrangements were 
Tin effect. So far, however, the autono- 
my talks have been supported in the 
*Arab world only by Egypt, and even 
the Egyptian-Israeli negotiations 
have been suspended since April 
Reagan implied that it is up to the 
US., as the only nation “in a position 
to deal with the key parties to the con- 
flict on the basis of trust and reliabil- 
ity,” to break the impasse. To do so, he 
recognized, Washington can no long- 
er confine itself to the role of media- 
tor. “It has become evident to me that 
some clearer sense of America’s posi- 
tion on the key issues is necessary.” 
The President first made clear 
what the U.S. would not accept. One 
was the opening of any more Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank and 
Gaza. Since 1967 Israel has estab- 
lished roughly 100 settlements in 
those territories, housing about 
30,000 people. Arabs fear that the 
purpose of the settlements is to tie the 
territories so closely to Israel that 
they can never be detached. Said 
Reagan: “The immediate adoption of 




















than any other action, could create the 
confidence needed for wider participation 
in these [autonomy] talks.” 

Reagan also declared bluntly that 
“the United States will not support the es- 
tablishment of an independent Palestin- 
ian state in the West Bank and Gaza, and 
we will not support annexation or perma- 
nent control by Israel.” As for the final 
status of the territories, Reagan asserted, 
in perhaps the most significant sentence 
of his address, “It is the firm view of the 
United States that self-government by the 
Palestinians of the West Bank and Gaza 
in association with Jordan offers the best 
chance for a durable, just and lasting 
peace.” He called specifically on Jordan 
and representatives of the Palestinians 
(though obviously not the P.L.O.) to join a 
new round of autonomy talks “with the 
support of their Arab colleagues.” 


ully aware that he was asking the 

Begin government to take steps it 

would surely reject, the President 

filled his talk with more than the 
usual number of reassurances about 
American concern over Israel’s legitimate 
needs for security. At one point he made a 
fairly standard statement that “America’s 
commitment to the security of Israel is 
ironclad.” Then came seven words that he 
had penciled into the speech text himself: 
“And I might add, so is mine.” 

The President said that his proposals 
imply eventual Israeli withdrawal from 
most of the West Bank and Gaza. But he 
also suggested that Israel might keep 
some portions of the territories to retain 
defensible borders. Recalling that before 
1967 “the bulk of Israel’s population lived 
within artillery range of hostile Arab ar- 
mies,” Reagan asserted, “I am not about 
to ask Israel to live that way again.” 

The speech marked a long move away 
by Reagan from his previous instinctive 
sympathy for Israel and his hesitancy 
about opposing any of its policies publicly. 
Advisers agree that two things converted 
the President to the view that he had to 
become more assertive with the Israelis: 
the nightly TV pictures of the civilian car- 
nage in Lebanon, and his experiences in 
dealing by cable and telephone with Be- 
gin during the Israeli siege of West Beirut. 
One aide recalls the President exclaiming: 
“That man makes it awfully hard for us to 
support them.” 

Reagan began pressing Shultz for a 
fresh Middle East policy even before the 
new Secretary of State was officially in- 
stalled. On July 14, the day before his 
confirmation by the Senate, Shultz met 
with the President and National Security 
Adviser William Clark in the Oval Of- 
fice. Said Reagan: “This is a moment 
when we should be really working on 
these issues and not allow ourselves to be 
totally consumed by what’s going on in 
Beirut, important as that is. So, get with 
it.” One of Shultz’s first moves was to 
solicit ideas from a specially summoned 
panel of outside experts, headed 
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The Uses and Abuses of Ambiguity 


E ven as the ink was drying on the “Framework for Peace” that was part of the 
Camp David accords, euphoria over the breakthrough was being tempered by 
disagreements over precisely what was, and was not, included. The document’s 
strength was also the root of its weakness: the artful use of constructive ambiguity 
allowed each signatory to proclaim agreement while holding different interpreta- 
tions of what the words really mean. 

In some instances, those diverging views are spelled out in letters that accom- 
pany the text signed by Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin, Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat and President Jimmy Carter on Sept. 17, 1978. For example, 
Sadat and Carter, in separate letters, stated their views that predominantly Arab 
East Jerusalem is part of the West Bank. In his letter, Begin said that Jerusalem is 
an indivisible city and the capital of Israel. 

Begin has taken a rather legalistic approach to the text, and this formed the 
basis of Israeli complaints last week that Reagan’s plan violated the Camp David 
accords. Administration officials emphatically disagree. Among the charges and 
coun! 4 


Status of East Jerusalem. Reagan urged “participation by the Palestinian in- 
habitants of East Jerusalem in the election” of a self-governing authority for the 
2 West Bank and Gaza. The Israeli 
communiqué says that Jerusalem 
is not mentioned in Camp David 
and that such voting would in ef- 
fect lead to its repartitioning. 
True, Jerusalem is not cited in the 
accords, but the accompanying 
Egyptian and American letters 
clearly indicate that two of the 
parties do not acknowledge Isra- 
el’s authority over the entire city. 


Settlements. Reagan called for 
“a real settlement freeze.’ Carter 
thought that Begin had verbally 
agreed to this and would put it in 
writing. In an interview with TIME 
the week after Camp David, Begin insisted: “I didn’t give such a commitment.” 
He eventually sent Carter a letter pledging a three-month freeze; Carter rejected 
it and called future settlements “illegal.” Said Carter last week: “My understand- 
ing of what Begin promised was very clear. There would be no new settlements.” 


Full Autonomy. Reagan in his letter to Begin defined this phrase as giving “Pales- 
tinian inhabitants real authority over themselves, the land and its resources.” Is- 
rael argues that the phrase means giving Palestinians the right to govern them- 
selves, but not authority over the land and resources of the West Bank and Gaza. 
The meaning of “autonomy” was deliberately left undefined in the accords. Ac- 
cording to U.S. participants in the talks, Camp David envisioned a transfer of au- 
thority linked to resolution of Israel’s security concerns. Says an Egyptian offi- 
cial: “Whenever we had a difference of opinion in the autonomy talks, the 
Israelis would raise the issue of security.” 


Association with Jordan. Reagan proposed “ties between the West Bank, Gaza 
and Jordan” asa method for achieving a durable settlement. Israel says that Camp 
David makes no reference to this approach. Indeed, the accord leaves open to ne- 
gotiation the final status of the territories, but the document explicitly states that 
“Jordan will be invited to join the negotiations on the basis of this framework.” 








Sadat, Carter and Begin at Camp David 


Sovereignty. Reagan ruled out “Israeli sovereignty or permanent control of the 
territories.” Israel responds that nothing “precludes the application of Israeli 
sovereignty over Judea, Samaria [Begin’s preferred biblical names for the West 
Bank] and Gaza.” Camp David addresses the issue indirectly by incorporating 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 242 “in all its parts.” Unanimously 
adopted after the Six-Day War of 1967, it refers to “the inadmissibility of the ac- 
quisition of territory by war,” and calls for the “withdrawal of Israeli armed 
forces from territories occupied” and the right of all nations in the region to “se- 
cure and recognized boundaries.” 
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| by Kissinger, in a daylong meeting. 
Within the Government, Shultz put 
together a balanced team of subordinates: 
Robert McFarlane, Paul Wolfowitz, 
Nicholas Veliotes, Richard Fairbanks 
and Lawrence Eagleburger. They devel- 
oped a consensus that Shultz outlined to 
Reagan and his top White House staff 
during a three-hour chicken-salad lunch 


| at Camp David on Saturday, Aug. 14. One 


participant recalls that Shultz, reading 
from four or five pages of notes on a yel- 
low legal pad, was in quiet control of the 
meeting; the President accepted his ideas 
with little disagreement. Further meet- 
ings refined the plan, and the last act in 
the backstage drama occurred two weeks 
ago when Shultz secretly summoned Am- 
bassadors Alfred Atherton and Richard 
Murphy from Cairo and Riyadh to Wash- 
ington. They returned to their posts last 
Monday carrying Reagan’s letter. 

The result was a speech that, for all its 
expressions of sympathy, clashed with Is- 
raeli policy more openly than any other 
US. initiative since the Eisenhower era. 
The specific ideas in it were not new; in- 
deed they almost mirror the expert con- 
sensus on the necessary and the possible 
that has evolved in recent years. But the 
President went further than any of his 
predecessors in embracing a broadly de- 
fined concept of Palestinian autonomy as 
a goal that the U.S. should promote. His 
view that the West Bank and Gaza should 
be linked to Jordan was another proposal 
that the U.S. had not adopted officially 
before; both Carter and Reagan had pre- 
viously declined to suggest what the final 
status of those territories should be. 

Most important, perhaps, by the very 
act of delivering the speech, Reagan 





showed that he now realizes the success of | 


any new Middle East policy requires his 
personal supervision—and the power of 
his office behind its execution. Says Jo- 
seph Sisco, who was a high State Depart- 
ment official under Nixon and Ford: “A 
visible U.S. presence is the key to prog- 
ress. The substance of Reagan's speech 


was good, but his personal involvement 
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Three Arab leaders whose approval is crucial, left to right: King Hussein of Jordan, King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, President Mubarak of Egypt 


is more than good; it .is essential.” 

Just how essential a direct and con- 
tinuing presidential involvement is likely 
to be was illustrated by the reaction of the 
Begin government. The Israelis were 
caught unaware by Reagan’s plan; they 
had expected the next U.S. move in the 
Middle East to be a proposal for Ameri- 
can-mediated negotiations aimed at with- 
drawal of Israeli and Syrian troops from 
Lebanon. Begin was incensed that Rea- 
gan’s letter, outlining his proposals, was 
delivered only on Tuesday, a day after it 
had been transmitted to King Hussein of 
Jordan, Egypt’s President Hosni Mu- 
barak and Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd. 
American officials justified this procedure 
on the ground that before they could com- 
municate it to Israel, they had to have 
some indication that the Arab countries 
would at least discuss the plan. 


he Israeli rejection of those pro- 
posals was harsh and specific. The 
Cabinet communiqué included a 
detailed examination of how the 
Israeli government believes Reagan’s 
proposals deviate from the Camp David 
accords. In so doing, the Israelis disclosed 
some details of Reagan's 
proposals that he did not 
make public in his speech. 
For example, the Presi- 
dent on television said 
only that “Jerusalem must 
remain undivided, but its 
final status should be de- 
cided through negotia- 
tions.” In his letter to Be- 
gin, according to the 
Israelis, Reagan proposed 
to let the Arab inhabitants 
of East Jerusalem vote in 
elections to set up a self- 
governing council for the 
West Bank and Gaza, an 
idea that the Israelis have 
consistently opposed. 
Reagan’s stance on 
Camp David was strongly 


endorsed last week by the Secretary of State Shultz 








| chief architect of the Camp David pact, 
| Jimmy Carter. The President took care to 
keep his defeated rival informed; Geof- 
frey Kemp, a Middle East specialist on 
the National Security Council, visited the 
former President’s home in Plains, Ga., 





three times, beginning in June, to brief | 


Carter on events in the region and the Ad- 
ministration’s developing plans. The final 
visit was last Wednesday, when Kemp, 
accompanied by Deputy Secretary of 
State Walter Stoessel, outlined the pro- 
posals that Reagan was about to present 
on TV. 

Administration officials insist that 
Kemp never asked Carter for support or 
even advice, and the former President did 
not volunteer any. Anticipating that the 
Israelis would insist on their interpreta- 
tion of the Camp David pact, the Admin- 
istration hoped Carter would reply, as in- 
deed he did. Going before TV cameras the 


day after Reagan’s speech, Carter pro- | 


nounced the new proposals “absolutely 
compatible” with Camp David. He also 
counseled Reagan that persistence could 
eventually overcome Israel’s initial objec- 
tions. Said Carter: “If they stick to their 
guns, there will be negotiations.” 

ToeRy Carter may be right. 
The Israeli government’s 
rejection of Reagan’s pro- 
posals was not quite as ve- 
hement as it might have 
been. Some Reagan offi- 
cials had feared that the 
Israeli Prime Minister 


ASHE 





proclaiming an immediate 
annexation of the West 
Bank and Gaza, and hard- 
liners in the Cabinet 
pressed Begin to do exact- 
ly that. Others proposed a 
rapid development of new 
Jewish settlements. Begin 
rejected these courses and 
even left the door open a 
crack toward bargaining. 
The Cabinet communiqué 


might be provoked into | 


proclaimed Israel's will- 
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ingness to renew autonomy negotiations 
with the U_S., Egypt and “other states and 
elements,” though not on the basis of Rea- 
gan’s proposals. 


egin repeated this position in a 
meeting with Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger, who was vis- 
iting Israel as the guest of his 
counterpart, Defense Minister Ariel Sha- 
ron. Weinberger, who was on a five-day, 
three-nation tour of the Middle East, re- 
plied that he hoped Israel would not reject 
Reagan’s proposals “out of hand.” Israelis 
regard Weinberger as the least sympa- 
thetic of all U.S. officials, but both men 
had their tempers under control; a Wein- 
berger aide described the meeting as “to- 
tally civilized.” 
US. officials insist that they will not 
bring overt pressure on Israel to respond 
to Reagan’s initiative. In particular, they 


of economic or military aid. _ 
Rather, their strategy is to dan- © 
gle the hope of genuine peace ' 
before the Israelis and spark a 
debate within the country that | 
eventually will force a reluctant | 
Begin to come around. They 
note that some of Reagan’s pro- 
posals are compatible with a 
plan advanced by Begin’s chief 
rival, Labor Party Leader Shi- 
mon Peres, in 1980. Under the 
Peres plan, Israel would retain 
control of a strip of fortified ter- 
ritory along Israel’s 1967 bor- 
ders, but return the rest of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip to 
some form of Jordanian admin- 
istration, with the provision that 
those lands be demilitarized. In- 
deed, the Labor Party leader 
cautiously endorsed Reagan's 
proposals as “a basis for serious 





say that the US. will not threaten a cutoff 

















eight-point plan advanced last year by 
King Fahd. While that plan contains an 
implicit recognition of Israel’s right to ex- 
ist, it also insists on an independent Pales- 
tinian state with East Jerusalem as its cap- 
ital. Administration officials feared the 
summit would reject even that plan and 
take a strong pro-P.L.O. position. Says 
one: “We had to take the initiative before 
their positions congealed.” 

Clearly, Jordanian participation in 
Palestinian autonomy negotiations would 
be a key to their success. The foreign min- 
istry in Amman issued a mild statement 
that Reagan’s initiative “contains a num- 
ber of positive elements that deserve to be 
studied,” but King Hussein said nothing. 
Hussein would like to regain authority 
over the West Bank, but he accepted a 
1974 decision by an Arabsummit in Rabat 
that only the P.L.O. could speak for the 
Palestinians; his country, which has a Pal- 
estinian majority, is more vulnerable to 





dialogue.” Peres added: “We are Sharon, center, with his guest Weinberger at an army base in Israel 





people.” 

There are some signs, too, that Israeli 
public opinion may be swinging in a di- 
rection favorable to Reagan’s proposals. 
In a poll published last week, the Jerusa- 
lem Post posed this question: “Are you for 
a peace agreement with Jordan that will 
require Israel to abandon parts of Judea 
and Samaria?” Only 46.8% of the respon- 
dents answered no, vs. 58.3% as recently 
as May. The proportion of yes answers 
rose from 29.3% to 40.29%. 

The US. hopes, of course, assume that 
Arab states will eventually agree to negoti- 
ate on the basis of Reagan’s proposals, or 
some variation of them. That is possible, 
but far from assured. Although the initial 
response of Arab leaders was muted, State 
Department officials say that the private 
reaction was favorable. Saudi King Fahd 
was said to be “upbeat.” An additional 
reason for the Administration’s speed-up 
in presenting its own plan was to influence 
Arab deliberations at the Fez summit. At 
best, the summit might have endorsed an 
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going to put our case before the 4 “forally civilized” session with a man the Israelis suspect. 


P.L.O. pressure than any other in the Arab 
world. Hussein dares not venture to nego- 
tiate on behalf of the Palestinians without 
backing from other Arab states and some 
assurance that the P.L.O. will not try to de- 
stabilize his regime for doing so. 

Other moderate Arab states are 
aware that Reagan in his speech was at 
last showing a U.S. independence of Is- 
raeli policy that they have so long urged, 
and that this long-awaited initiative could 
die quickly if it is too adamantly rejected 
by both sides. At week’s end there was 
speculation that even the P.L.O., which is 
struggling to preserve its political influ- 
ence, would adopt a position in advance of 
the Fez summit that fell short of outright 
rejection of Reagan’s proposals. Even if 


| that happens, the most that American 


diplomats expect from Fez is a highly 
qualified pledge by the Arabs to consider 
the U.S. initiative. 

The Administration has a program 


for follow-up moves to build momentum 
























Secretary of State Shultz, who did more to 
shape the new policy than anyone else, 
will confer with Arab and Israeli leaders 
on the prospect for autonomy negotia- 
tions while they attend the United Na- 
tions General Assembly session that con- 
venes in New York City late this month. 
If his soundings are favorable, Shultz is 
prepared to tour Middle East capitals this 
fall to develop more specific ideas for get- 
ting these talks started. Once negotiations 
begin, if they do, the Administration may 
assign a special presidential envoy to 
watch over them full time. 

Shultz also has been moving to assure 
strong backing at home for Reagan’s ini- 
tiative. While it was being drafted, he 
consulted interested parties ranging from 
former Du Pont Chairman Irving Shapiro 
to AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland. 
Shultz continued the effort last week, call- 
ing in both Jewish-American and Arab- 
American leaders. 

200M 77 The effort so far has paid off 
Even leaders of the American 
Jewish community, who usually 
are quick to take issue with any 
Washington move that appears 
to dilute American backing for 
Israel, seem to have been partly 
disarmed, at least in public. As- 
serted Julius Berman, chairman 
of the Conference of Presidents 
of Major American Jewish Orga- 
nizations: “There are some very 
positive statements in there.” He 
specified Reagan’s call for “hard, 
fair and direct negotiating be- 
tween the parties” and his “lack 
of support for an independent 
Palestinian state.’ Berman’s 
criticisms were surprisingly 
mild: “What I am disappointed 
in is‘that the President seems 
to have altered the role of the 


ker toa party that now has a pub- 
lic position that must be de- 
fended.” 

Other Jewish leaders echoed the Is- 
raeli concern that by putting forward a 
plan of his own, Reagan was attempting 
to “impose” some kind of settlement on 
Israel. Those worries appeared to be mis- 
placed, or at least greatly exaggerated. As 
Administration spokesmen made clear in 
background explanations, the President's 
ideas for a peace were not carved in stone, 
and were intended primarily to break a 


US. from that of an honest bro- | 





















in impressive domestic support. | 





stalemate in the peace negotiation. That | 


in itself was an act of creative diplomacy. 
Whether or not the President’s plan 
would ever be initialed at a second Camp 
David summit, Reagan had reasserted 
US. leadership in a dynamic way, and 
come forward with proposals that were 
clearly stamped “made in Washing- 
ton”—rather than Riyadh, Amman or 
Jerusalem. It was an initiative sorely 
needed —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Douglas Brew with Reagan, and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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A young girl who can't walk learns how to fly— 
proving to her family, her friends, and herself that being 
physically handicapped doesn’t mean youre crippled. 


Starring Bette Davis and Suzy Gilstrap - NBC-TV- 9 
Sunday, September 12 - Check your local listings for the time. 
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Ruptures in the Pipeline Policy 





Buta “clarification” softens Reagan's sanctions 


he towering blue cranes carefully 

loaded 500 wooden crates into the 
hold of the Soviet freighter Stakhanovets 
Yermolenko berthed on Scotland's River 
Clyde. A few miles away, at a meeting of 
industrial leaders in Glasgow, the “Iron 
Lady,” who had ordered the loading oper- 
ation to proceed, struck a defiant note. 
“We said we would deliver,” proclaimed 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er. “We will deliver.” 

Thus, for the second time in two 
weeks, a U.S. ally had ignored the embar- 
go imposed by President Reagan on the 


warned that sanctions might throw thou- 
sands out of work. For another, British of- 
ficials let it be known that they would 
fully back John Brown if it chose to chal- 
lenge the sanctions in U.S. courts. Wary of 
these possible repercussions, Secretary of 
State George Shultz, Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan and Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige urged the vacationing 
President to soften the reprisals. 

Reagan at first was reluctant. He is 
determined to punish the Soviets for sup- 
porting the repressive martial-law regime 
in Poland (see WORLD). He is also op- 








John Brown turbines being loaded into a Soviet freighter in Glasgow last week 





Further defiance of an American embargo that hurts the allies more than Moscow. 


transfer of American-designed technol- 
ogy for a new 3,000-mile pipeline that the 
Soviets are building to carry natural gas 
from Siberia to Western Europe. The car- 
go being stowed aboard the Soviet freight- 
er on the Clyde included six of 21 turbines 
that John Brown Engineering Ltd. has 
contracted to build for the pipeline. A 
shipment of three French-built compres- 
sors had sailed from Le Havre the week 
before; last week two Italian-made com- 
pressors were being loaded onto another 
Soviet freighter in the port of Livorno. 
Reagan retaliated against the two 
French companies that broke the embar- 
go by banning them from purchasing 
American goods, services and technology, 
even though one of the firms, Dresser- 
France, is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Dallas-based Dresser Industries. Extend- 
ing the ban to John Brown, however, 
proved to be a more complex problem. 
For one thing, company spokesmen 





posed to the pipeline on two related 
grounds: that it will eventually provide 
the cash-strapped Soviets with $10 billion 
a year in Western currency, and that it 
will make the European allies dangerous- 
ly dependent on Moscow for vital energy 
supplies. Some of his political advisers see 
Reagan’s opposition to the pipeline as a 
test of his anti-Communist commitment 
and fear that any retreat would upset his 
conservative supporters. 

The President was eventually per- 
suaded that imposing full penalties on 
John Brown would further aggravate a 
needless feud within the alliance. Treasury 
Secretary Regan issued a “clarification” of 
the sanctions imposed on the two French 
firms. Violators of the pipeline embargo 
would be prevented from buying more 
American oil and gas equipment, but 
could continue to purchase other goods. 

The Treasury Secretary’s clarification 


| only underscored the futility of the Ad- 
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ministration’s sanctions policy. Washing- 
ton refuses to allow the export of any more 
General Electric rotors or other American 
parts for pipeline equipment being manu- 
factured in Europe. Nonetheless, the gov- | 
ernments of France, Italy and Britain 
have ordered firms in their countries, in- 
cluding subsidiaries of American manu- 
facturers, to fulfill their contracts with 
Moscow. The Soviets have stepped up 
work on the project, and the official news 
agency TASS last week announced that the 
pipeline would be completed on schedule 
despite U.S. impediments. That assess- 
ment was endorsed in a series of secret CIA 
reports, which predicted that at best, the 
Administration’s restrictions would delay 
completion of the project only slightly. 


ver since Reagan barred foreign 

manufacturers from exporting U.S.- 
designed technology for the pipeline last 
June, European and American diplomats 
have hoped that the allies could reach a 
compromise approach to the issue. Yet 
even with the dispute at a crisis point, lit- 
tle productive dialogue is under way. The 
allies feel that they have accommodated 
Washington by agreeing to limit the ex- 
port of high technology to the Soviet bloc 
and by raising interest rates on credits of- 
fered to Moscow to near-market levels. 
“It’s a stalemate,” says a British diplomat 
in Washington. “Beyond a certain point 
you cannot move. We believe in the sanc- 
tity of contracts and the sovereignty of our 
own laws.” 

Thatcher stressed that point in a 
speech to the industrialists in Glasgow, 
adding that Reagan “didn’t quite realize 
how serious” the British dilemma was 
when the two leaders discussed it on her 
American trip last June. “We feel partic- 
ularly deeply wounded by a friend,” she 
said loftily. “Now, will you Americans 
please understand, especially as you in 
the U.S. are going to deliver wheat to the 
Soviet Union?” U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive William Brock, in London for talks 
on the pipeline with his British counter- 
part, Peter Rees, argued Reagan’s famil- 
iar but unconvincing point that these two 
deals were “qualitatively” different. Rea- 
son: grain sales force the Soviets to spend 
hard currency, whereas the pipeline will 
put money in their pockets. Responded 
Rees: “I could not explain to a British 
electorate why it is that Midwestern 
farmers are getting cushioned but the 
people making turbines on the Clydeside 
are not.” 

Brock believes that there could be a 
happy ending to the family feud. The 
confrontation over the pipeline may force 
the allies to establish a long-overdue 
policy on commercial dealings with the 
Soviets. “We haven’t sat down with our 
allies to look at what overall policy 
should be,” he says. “Sometimes adversity 
forces you to do things you should have 
done long before.” | —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Frank Melville/London and Gregory 
H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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Do today’s cars look like they all popped 
out of the same mold to you? 

Maybe what you want is a Corolla SR5 
Hardtop. It's hard to top that classic notchback 
roofline if you want to stand out from the crowd. 

And it’s hard to beat Corolla’s list of 


standard equipment if you want to get away 
from the crowd. There's a peppy 18 liter 
4-cylinder engine. 5-speed overdrive trans- 
mission. Or Toyota's optional 4-speed automatic 
overdrive that cuts engine noise and wear at 
highway speeds. 

Inside, this Corolla is top-of-the-line. 
There's full instrumentation, including an 
electric tachometer. AM/FM/MPX stereo 
radio. Tinted glass. Even an optional sun/moon- 
roof, to top it all off. 

So if you want to rise above the crowd, head 
straight for the top —the Corolla SR5 Hardtop! 
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More Troubles for Donovan | 





Figures in Silverman's probe turn up in a new investigation 


hen he was investigating Labor 
Secretary Raymond Donovan 
last spring, Special Prosecutor Leon 
Silverman summoned a pair of mob- 
sters to testify before a grand jury 
about their alleged past links with the 


them, Philip Buono, reportedly de- 
nied even knowing Donovan; the oth- 
er, Joseph (“Joe Hooks”) Verlezza, 
claimed he was too ill to talk and nev- 
er showed up. The names of both men 
have resurfaced: federal authorities 
consider them prime suspects in the 
slaying last month of Nat Masselli, 
31, a Silverman informant and son of 
a mobster who has been a central fig- 
ure in the Donovan investigation. 

Nat Masselli was murdered the 
night before his father William (“Bil- 
ly the Butcher”) Masselli, 55, was to 
appear before a New York grand 
jury investigating new charges 
against Donovan. The Massellis were 
embroiled in a financial dispute with 
some Mob-connected business asso- 
ciates, and conceivably that could 
have been the reason for the rub-out. 
But some law enforcement sources 
thought it was more likely that Nat 
Masselli was killed in retaliation for 
cooperating with Silverman or as a 
warning to the elder Masselli to keep 
his mouth shut. 

Masselli’s murder and the re- 
opening of the Donovan investiga- 
tion have heightened White House 
anxiety over allegations that a Cabinet 
Secretary was linked with the Mafia. Ear- 
lier this year, Silverman investigated re- 
ports that in January 1979, Donovan, 
then part owner of New Jersey’s Schia- 
vone Construction Co., had met in Miami 
with William Masselli, a member of the 
Genovese Mafia family and head of an 
excavation firm that did business with 
Schiavone. Donovan heatedly denied the 
charge, and Silverman decided that the 
Miami meeting could not be corroborat- 
ed. Then, last May, the special prosecutor 
persuaded Masselli’s son Nat to allow the 
FBI to tap his telephone conversations 
with a Schiavone lawyer. The taps turned 
up no evidence of criminal activities. 

In late June, Silverman announced 
that there was “insufficient credible evi- 
dence” to prosecute Donovan. But in a 
1,025-page report, the special prosecutor 
disclosed that the elder Masselli, now 
serving a seven-year sentence for hijack- 
ing, had tried to peddle information about 
Donovan in an effort to cut his prison 
term and that Nat had permitted the FBI 
to bug his phones. Although these details 
were largely overlooked by the press, they 
were apparently noted with extreme in- 
terest by mobsters. 








4 RE ae ‘ " “ 
Slaying Suspect Salvatore Odierno after his surrender 
Charged in the murder of a government informant. 


say, the younger Masselli 





As Silverman was packing up his rec- 
ords, he received fresh allegations from 
the Justice Department that Donovan 
had met in Miami with William Masselli 
and Albert (“Chink”) Facchiano, a con- 
victed loan shark and former captain in 
the Genovese clan, to set up no-show jobs 
for mobsters on Schiavone construction 
sites. In mid-July, Silverman reopened his 
investigation, determined to dig deeper 
into the alleged links between the Geno- 
vese family and Schiavone. In his first 
probe, he had questioned the elder Mas- 
selli and Buono, who is reputed to be a 
Genovese captain; Silverman decided to 
interrogate them again, and 
also to grill Facchiano, now 
serving a 20-year prison term 
in Alabama, and the supposed- 
ly ailing Verlezza, a close asso- 
ciate of Buono’s. 

On Aug. 24, Silverman had 
Masselli transferred from a 
prison near Lake Placid, N.Y., 
to a Manhattan jail cell in 
preparation for his appearance 
before the grand jury. The next 
day, Nat visited his father at 
the jail. Later that night, police 
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drove up to Van Cortlandt Park in The 
Bronx to meet with Buono, Verlezza and 
Salvatore Odierno, 67, a Genovese loan 
shark. Masselli parked his 1977 Lincoln 
Continental in back of Odierno’s red Pon- 
_tiac. According to federal authorities, 
= Odierno slid into the front seat of the 
$Lincoln, next to Masselli, while 
= Buono clambered into the back seat; 
| Verlezza remained behind in Odier- 
no’s car. 


A“ talking briefly with the two 
men, Nat turned his key in the ig- 
nition and started to drive away. Sud- 
denly, a shot was fired, and the Conti- 
nental, engine roaring, smashed into 
a parked car. Masselli, shot once be- 
hind the right ear with a .38-cal. pis- 
tol, slumped dead behind the wheel. 
* As scores of people watched from a 
playground across the well-lit street, 
Odierno jumped out of the car and ran 
to his Pontiac. The chunky Buono, 
police say, had some trouble extricat- 
| ing himself from the back seat of the 
two-door Continental. “Hey, wait!” 
he yelled to Odierno as the Pontiac 
began to pull away. Buono eventually 
got into the other car, but not before 
the man whose parked auto had been 
smashed by the Continental noticed 
what had happened. The angry own- 
er gave chase on foot and managed to 
whack the trunk of Odierno’s car with 
a tire iron as the mobsters sped away. 

Several witnesses jotted down the 
license-plate number of the Pontiac. 
Tracing the car to Odierno, police 
staked out his home in Valley 
Stream, N.Y., for two days; Odierno 
then surrendered to the Bronx Dis- 
trict Attorney. After a witness picked 
out Odierno from a police line-up last 
week, he was charged with second-degree 
murder. He pleaded not guilty. A Bronx 
grand jury indicted him on Friday. Mean- 
while, authorities were investigating 
Buono and Verlezza but were gathering 
more evidence before making other 
arrests. 

Since the hit was so clumsily execut- 
ed, investigators believe that the mobsters 
discovered something so alarming during 
their brief talk with Masselli that they de- 
cided he had to be murdered. One line of 
speculation was that he had somehow in- 
dicated that he was cooperating with Sil- 
verman. Another was that the 
aging hitmen had discovered a 
recording device in the car. 
According to police sources, 
Nat Masselli had let investiga- 
tors wire him with a body mike 
in the past. 

Masselli is the second Sil- 
verman witness to be mur- 
dered. Last June, the body of 
Fred Furino, a Mafia bagman 
who allegedly received payoffs 
from Schiavone and flunked 
lie-detector tests on his denials 
that he knew Donovan, was 
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found stuffed into the trunk of a car in 
Manhattan. The Masselli killing touched 
off grumbling among experienced federal 
prosecutors about the way the Donovan 
probe has been conducted. By revealing in 
his report the aid both Massellis had given 
him, they say, Silverman in effect fingered 
them for execution by the Mob. At least 
One other witness named in the report is 
receiving federal protection. Some prose- 
cutors contend that Silverman, 61, a part- 
ner in a Manhattan corporate law firm, is 
ill equipped to investigate the grimy deal- 
ings of organized crime. “That's primarily 
a game Of the streets, like stickball,” said 
one federal official. “Silverman can’t 
play it.” 


or his part, Silverman contends that 

the testimony of Government infor- 
mants tends to be unreliable and self- 
serving. He has exhaustively checked 
the charges made by informants, fre- 
quently rejecting the testimony of wit- 
nesses the Government has considered 
trustworthy in the past. The special 
prosecutor, moreover, has concentrated 
solely on charges that Donovan is 
linked to mobsters; he does not consider 
it his responsibility to pursue allegations 
that other Schiavone officials might 
have dealt with the Mob. “That would 
have made us an ombudsman for the 
Schiavone Co., and that was not our 
function,” said Silverman. 

The reports of a meeting in Miami, 
along with other alleged contacts between 
Donovan and the elder Masselli, remain 
the focus of the new Silverman probe. 
During his Senate confirmation hearings 
in early 1981, Donovan testified that he 
had never socialized with the mobster and 
had bumped into him only “three times,” 
always on job sites. But, in an interview 
with New York Daily News Columnist 
Jimmy Breslin last week, Masselli re- 
called a slightly different relationship. 
“We know each other by name,” he said. 
“Hello. Goodbye.” Then Masselli related 
that he had been a guest of Donovan's at a 
couple of football games in New Jersey, 
and had met the future Labor Secretary at 
a contractors’ dinner and at a Schiavone 
Christmas party. “Even if I did know him 
personally, so what?” asked Masselli with 
a straight face. “I’m not Mob connected.” 

Silverman expects to wrap up his new 
probe by late September. Even if he again 
clears Donovan of criminal wrongdoing, 
it may not be enough to save the Labor 
Secretary’s job. Already, the appearance 
of impropriety has diminished Donovan’s 
effectiveness as a member of the Reagan 
Cabinet. Donovan, who was grilled by Sil- 
verman for two hours last week, remains 
outwardly unconcerned. “I will be fully 
cleared of these newest allegations,” he 
declared. “There is absolutely no sub- 
stance to these charges, and that is the 
way the final chapter will be written.” 
Why is Donovan so optimistic? “You got 
me,” replied Silverman. “I don’t know 
what basis he has for being confident.” = 








Crossing Through No-Man’s Land 








The mysterious defection of an all-American G.I. Joey 


t is an edgy, spartan existence for U.S. 

soldiers stationed along the two-mile- 
wide Demilitarized Zone that separates 
North and South Korea. In the “truce vil- 
lage” of Panmunjom, through which the 
border runs, two large bunkers, essential- 
ly allied observation posts, are dug into 
barren knolls. One of the bunkers is 
known as Guard Post Ouellette. 

Early on the morning of Aug. 28, PFC 
Joseph White of St. Louis 
was on duty, assigned to 
scan the North Korean 
frontier just 15 yds. away. 
Some time before dawn, 
White walked out to the 
chain-link fence surround- 
ing Guard Post Ouellette, 
blasted the lock on the gate 
(probably with his M-16) 
and scurried north. About 
7:20 a.m., an Army com- 
rade spotted him on the 
other side of the rugged no- 
man’s land: still carrying 
his rifle, the blond G.I. was 
grabbed by a squad of 
North Koreans and hustled 
down into their bunker. 

The soldiers seemed to 
handle White roughly. 
When the North Koreans 
twice refused a request from 
White’s commander for a 
face-to-face meeting with 
the G.L, 
that he was not, as the 
Communists claimed, un- 
der their “warm protec- 
tion” after having “request- 
ed political asylum.” Late 
last week, however, the 
Army concluded officially 
that White, 20, had shot 
open the guard-post lock. If, 
in fact, he walked across the 
DMZ voluntarily, it would 
mark the first defection by 


a US. soldier in Korea in 17 And now in North Korea 


years, and the fifth since the 
Korean War ended in 1953.* 

On Saturday North Korea’s news 
agency quoted White as saying that he 
had defected of his own free will. “I sought 
a political refuge not by any passing emo- 
tion but by my deep emotion,” White re- 
portedly told a press conference. He came 
to North Korea because it was “unjustifi- 
able for the U.S. to send troops to South 
Korea,” the news agency quoted him as 
saying. “I also wanted to show the world 
the corruptness, criminality, immorality, 
weakness and hedonism of the U.S.” 

Such misgivings, if true, had never 





*The earlier defectors were all Army enlisted men 
Three deserted during 1962-63, the fourth in 1965. 
Their present whereabouts is unknown. 
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it seemed possible In ROTC training last summer 





surfaced before. As the fourth of five chil- 
dren in his south St. Louis working-class 
neighborhood, White was well behaved 
and earnest, a clean-cut straight arrow 
who talked about making a career of the 
Army. “Why,” wondered his incredulous 
mother, “would he give up all that for one 
bowl of rice a day for the rest of his life?” 

Why, indeed? White was a so-so stu- 
dent at St. John the Baptist High School, 
indifferent to sports and too 
shy to be very popular, but 
he still qualified as an old- 
fashioned all-American 
youngster. He was a devot- 
ed reader, especially of mil- 
itary histories, and a Boy 
Scout. He was a devout Ro- 
man Catholic and a volun- 
teer counselor at a camp for 
handicapped children. He 
was apparently never in the 
slightest trouble, not in St. 
Louis, not during his studi- 
= Ous postgraduate year at a 
Missouri military academy, 
and not during his ten 
months in the Army. 

White had always had a 
political bent: conservative 
and unabashedly patriotic. 
He made sure the family’s 
flag flew on national holi- 
days, and at sunset, his 
mother remembers, “it al- 
ways had to be folded just 
right.” At 17 he was doing 
chores for the Reagan pres- 
idential campaign. 

White's letters home 
from the DMZ, where he 
had arrived only last July, 
were peppered with stan- 
dard G.I. grumbling, but he 
seemed to like the work. 
There was no sign of special 
emotional strain or philo- 
sophical crisis. “I must 
say,” he wrote proudly to 
his parents seven weeks 
ago, “it was a blast driving an APC [ar- 
mored personnel carrier].” 

Kathleen and Norval White, an 
autoworker, understandably cannot be- 
lieve that their good Republican son is a 
willing refugee in North Korea. “I have to 
fight to save my son,” Mrs. White says. “If 
they can capture one, they can do it toa 
hundred, and soon they'll be on the West 
Coast.” On the mantel sit two photo- 
graphs of her G.I. Joey. “They're break- 
ing him down,” insists Mr. White, at once 
hopeful and horrified that he is right. “My 
son’s still resisting. I know he is.” Perhaps 
Father knows best. But not even he has 
any real idea why on earth Joseph White 
took a walk in the dark to North Korea. = 
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Before the police attacked: Solidarity backers thronging in downtown Warsaw to commemorate the union's second anniversary 
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Defiance in the Streets 


Tear gas, Molotov cocktails and bullets mark Solidarity ’s second birthday 


t was a day of rage, violence and | 


bloodshed, and it proved again that 

Solidarity and the spirit the union em- 

bodied were far from cowed. In cities 
and towns across Poland, demonstrators 
turned out by the tens of thousands last 
week to commemorate the birth in 1980 
of the now suspended Solidarity. 

Government forces responded with 
barrages of tear gas, crippling blasts from 
mobile water cannons and, in the south- 
western town of Lubin, a lash of bullets 
that left at least two workers dead and 
twelve wounded. Another demonstrator 
died of bullet wounds in the nearby city of 
Wroclaw, while a 22-year-old man was 
found dead following disturbances in 
Gdansk. They were Poland’s first fatali- 
ties in political demonstrations since Dec. 
16, when nine striking miners were shot 
by security forces at the Wujek colliery af- 
ter the imposition of martial law. In the 
wake of the rioting, the government an- 
nounced a major crackdown on all 
sources of dissent in the country. Said 
Government Spokesman Jerzy Urban: 
“Solidarity’s extremists played their fu- 
neral march on Aug. 31.” 

Warsaw’s bosses at first tried to dis- 
miss the demonstrations as minor distur- 
bances by bands of “rampant” youths. 
But the government's own figures told a 
different story. Officials announced that 
4,050 Poles had been detained, and that 


| up to 75,000 in 54 communities had taken 


part in demonstrations. In addition to the 








four acknowledged deaths, 148 policemen 


20 


and 63 demonstrators were reported in- 
jured. Although the government insisted 
that the demonstrations enjoyed no wide 
popular support, the world had been given 
vivid proof of the Polish people’s determi- 
nation to win back the freedoms that were 
crushed by the military regime of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski. Neither side could 
claim a clear-cut victory in this round. 
The confrontations seemed likely to con- 
tinue and to increase. 

The demonstrations had been called 
by Solidarity’s underground leaders as a 
nationwide statement of support for the 
suspended union. Anxious to avoid a 
showdown, the government had mounted 
an intensive publicity campaign aimed at 
keeping people off the streets. Officials 
announced the arrest of underground ac- 
tivists who had allegedly stockpiled crow- 
bars and metal cable to use as weapons. 


| first to have succeeded: an eerie calm set- 
| tled over most of Poland’s cities on the 
morning of the demonstrations. By mid- 
afternoon, however, groups of protesters 
had begun to gather. In Gdansk, the Bal- 
tic seaport where Solidarity was born two 
years ago, 4,000 employees filed out of the 
Lenin shipyard to lay flowers on a tower- 
ing, triple-spired memorial to workers 
killed in the 1970 riots. Police and soldiers 
ringed the monument to prevent other 
demonstrators from joining the workers. 
Suddenly, the paramilitary police force, 
known as ZOMO, rolled toward the monu- 
ment in three columns of Jeeps, armored 
personnel carriers and mobile water can- 


ZOMO forms a phalanx in Gdansk 








Speaking at the graduation exercises ofan | 


officers’ training school in Poznan, Jaru- 
zelski warned that “excesses and irre- 
sponsible demonstrations” would “not be 
tolerated.” Just before the scheduled dem- 
onstrations, the management of several 
major Warsaw factories played tapes of 
one of Lech Walesa’s moderate speeches, 
followed by a commentary on how ex- 
tremists had taken over the union. On the 
afternoon of the Solidarity anniversary, 


the state television even scheduled a re- | 


play of the now legendary soccer match in 

July when Poland eliminated the Soviet 

Union from the World Cup competition 
The government campaign seemed at 
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After the tear gas was fired: Warsaw protest 


nons, firing hundreds of tear-gas grenades 
into the crowd. 

Street skirmishes flared for the next 
eight hours. Some of the demonstrators, 
who built barricades of benches and trash 
bins, attacked the ZOMOs with rocks, 
slingshots and Molotov cocktails that 
turned at least two police vans into smol- 
dering hulks. By the time the struggle 
quieted down around midnight, the 
streets of Gdansk were littered with bro- 
ken glass, paving stones and empty tear- 
gas canisters. 

An even bigger demonstration took 
place in Wroclaw, where up to 20,000 
people turned out in the face of a formida- 
ble array of police and army units. Ac- 
cording to one report, the authorities had 
sent some 15,000 extra police troops to 
Wroclaw in anticipation of major trouble. 
The main battle started in front of the city 
opera house. As in Gdansk, demonstra- 
tors erected barricades and hurled Molo- 
tov cocktails at police vans, setting at least 
one on fire. Some residents even dropped 
flowerpots and bottles from their win- 
dows on passing ZOMO troops. 

In Warsaw, about 1,000 demonstra- 
tors gathered on Constitution Square and 
began marching toward the monolithic, 
Stalin-era Palace of Culture and Science 


te ee 
running for cover as authorities begin to disperse the crowds 
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in an effort to link up with another group. 
Police moving in to break up the crowds 
were greeted with shouts of “Gestapo!” 
“Solidarity!” and “We want Lech!”—a 
reference to Lech Walesa, the detained 
leader of Solidarity. 


y far the bloodiest clash erupted 
in Lubin when a squad of police- 


men were confronted by enraged 
death. The four defendants, who have 


demonstrators, who allegedly 
hurled rocks and gasoline bombs. After 
firing blanks as a warning, the police un- 
leashed a volley of lead. Officials reported 
two deaths, although some local witnesses 
put the total at five. Following the rioting, 
a strict curfew was clamped down on Lu- 
bin and six other towns and cities. Lubin 
protesters, however, skirmished with po- 
lice for two more days, burning at least 
one building to the ground. 

The government reacted to the distur- 
bances with strong hints that Solidarity 
might soon be banned outright. Govern- 
ment Spokesman Urban told foreign re- 
porters that “the entire leadership of Soli- 
darity cannot be considered as worthy 
partners for negotiations.” From now on, 
he said, the regime would plead its case 
directly with the workers, whose “hearts 
and minds,” he claimed, were now closer 


| Clouds of gas engulf marchers who gathered in the capital 
a an “ a - 


| members of the dissident group known as 


| (KOR) had been charged with both pre- 





A demonstrator masked against the fumes 


| ward that end. Maximum penalty for the 


the demonstrations had endangered “the 
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to the government’s policies than to Soli- 
darity’s leaders, including Walesa. 
Urban also announced that four 


the Committee for Social Self-Defense 


paring to change Poland’s political sys- 
tem by force and engaging in activities to- 





first offense is ten years; for the second, 


been in detention since Dec. 13, were offi- 
cially arrested and believed to have been 
taken to high-security prisons. In addi- 
tion, several dozen underground union 
members were arrested on the eve 
of last week’s upheaval. Among them 
was Zbigniew Romaszewski, thought to 
be the leading figure behind Radio 
Solidarity 

The military council also warned that 


possibility of suspending martial law by 
the end of this year.” That came as no sur- 
prise. When a regime is opposed by a ma- 
jority of its subjects, whose trust it has be- 
trayed, the government is condemned to 
rule by force. General Jaruzelski hardly 
needed last week's events to teach him 
that lesson. —-By Thomas A. Sancton. Report- 
ed by Richard Hornik/Warsaw 
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MIDDLE EAST 


in the final days of the evacuation, a convoy of Syrian armed forces leaves West Beirut en route to the Bekaa Valley in eastern Lebanon 


End of the Beginning 


One down, many problems to go, with the exodus of the P.L.O. 


“a. of today,” declared Lebanon's 
Prime Minister Chafik al Wazzan, 
“there is no East Beirut and no West Bei- 
rut.” Of course there were still two Bei- 
ruts: one Christian, one Muslim; the first 
largely spared the summer's fighting, the 
other pocked with rubble. But last week, 
as the twelve-day evacuation of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization from West 
Beirut was completed with surprising ease 
48 hours ahead of schedule, there were 
signs that life was beginning to return at 
last to the capital city 

The blare of auto horns replaced the 
bark of gunfire. Lebanese police, backed 
by soldiers, took over the streets of West 
Beirut, while the Lebanese army returned 
to barracks that it had not occupied for five 
years. As soldiers under the protection of 
French Foreign Legionnaires cleared 
away earthen barricades, the Sodeco 
crossing point between East and West Bei- 
rut was opened for the first time since 
1978. It was quickly closed, however, 
when sniper fire from members of a small 
militia group, Partisans of the Revolution, 
caused a halt in traffic. But an hour later 
the leader of the group, Moustafa Turk, 


went to Prime Minister Wazzan’s office to | 


deliver a bouquet of flowers and an apolo- 
gy. There had been, he said, a “misunder- 
standing” by some of his men. 

Nobody yet knew, or indeed might 
ever know, how many people had died 
in the ten-week battle of West Beirut 
Lebanese government and hospital 
sources said last week that more than 
17,000 Lebanese and Palestinians had 
been killed in the country as a whole 
since the invasion began. The Israelis 


2 


claim this figure is greatly exaggerated 

There were no illusions about the fra- 
gility of the prevailing calm or the prob- 
lems that still remain to be solved in the 
war-torn land. Grudge fights between 
Christians and Muslims caused several 
deaths, illustrating the difficulties Presi- 
dent-elect Bashir Gemayel, former leader 
of the Christian militia forces, faces when 
he tries to pull together a country of feud- 
ing sects. On Wednesday, Gemayel had a 
secret meeting with Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin. Later, a French sol- 


Arafat setting sail for Greece 
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dier attached to a United Nations unit 
was killed by sniper fire outside the city 
A Syrian MiG-25 jet fighter was struck by 
an Israeli missile and crashed into a 
northern suburb. In eastern Lebanon, 
Syrian and Israeli armies still confronted 
each other. Though both sides said they 
hoped to avoid all-out war, each vowed it 
would not depart until the other left 

After rumors had spread for several 
days that he had already left Lebanon, 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat sailed 
Monday for Greece. In an emotional fare- 
well, he told a crowd of well-wishers, “I am 
leaving this city, but my heart will always 
be in Beirut.” Arafat was warmly greeted 
by Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou, 
whose government has strongly supported 
the P_L.O. Indeed, the Greek government 
welcomed Arafat with considerably more 
flamboyance than it accorded French 
President Frangois Mitterrand, who ar- 
rived the same day for a state visit. On Fri- 
day, Arafat flew to Tunis, where he may 
set up new headquarters. This week he is 
expected to attend the Arab summit con- 
ference in Fez, Morocco 

By the time the exodus was complete, 
more than 11,000 Palestinians had been 
evacuated from Lebanon, and 3,625 Syrian 
soldiers had been moved by convoy from 
West Beirut to the Bekaa Valley in eastern 
Lebanon. When U.S. Marine headquarters 
in Beirut was informed on Wednesday that 
the last chartered ship, the Mediterranean 
Sun, had received clearance from the Israe- 
li navy to sail for the Syrian port of Tartus 
with 700 Palestinians, the Marine operator 
replied, “O.K., well done. Now let’s go 
home.” That afternoon U.S. Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger announced in Bei- 
rut that the Marines would be leaving the 
Lebanese capital within a few days. Mission 
accomplished -By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem and 


Roberto Suro/Beirut 
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The Great Vatican Bank Mystery 





A tale of two deaths, twelve investigations and missing millions 


wo suicides, both of which could con- 

ceivably be murder. As much as $1.2 
billion in unsecured loans. The failure of 
Italy’s huge Banco Ambrosiano, which 
has left more than 200 international fi- 
nancial institutions holding the bag for 
millions in loans. A scandal that has 
threatened the stability of the entire inter- 
national banking system and has begun to 
bring about subtle changes in the way the 
world’s major banks do business. A secret 
plot to undermine the government of Italy 
and to change the shape of politics in sev- 
eral Latin American countries. 

Even if these were the only ingredi- 


ents, the story would still be intriguing | 
enough for a Robert Ludlum thriller. But | 


an added element is making 
the scandal that has rocked 
the world of international fi- 
nance one of the most com- 
pelling real-life mysteries of 
the century: the involvement 
of the Istituto per le Opere 
di Religione (1.0.R.), better 
known as the Vatican bank. 
Founded in 1942 to invest 
and increase the funds given 
to the Holy See for religious 
works, the LO.R. is much 
like any other international 
commercial bank. It accepts 
savings and checking ac- 
counts, transfers funds in and 
out of the Vatican and makes 
investments. There are, how- 
ever, some interesting differ- 
ences in the bank, which is 
tucked away in the medieval 





Vatican bank and its good name be used 
by international wheeler-dealers. At least 
eleven other official inquiries into Banco 
Ambrosiano’s affairs are under way, in It- 
aly, Britain, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
the Bahamas and Peru. As those investi- 
gations stumble forward, the archbishop’s 
once promising career is endangered, and 
the affair threatens to become an embar- 
rassment for Pope John Paul II. 
Simmering for more than a year, the 
scandal came to a boil last June 18, when 
the body of a man was found hanging 
from London’s Blackfriars Bridge, his 
toes just touching the surface of the mud- 
dy Thames. The dead man’s pockets con- 
tained some $13,000 in various currencies, 
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Archbishop Paul Marcinkus, left, and Pope John Paul il in Zaire in 1980 
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to come up with at least some of the mon- 
ey. Part of the reason for the Bank of Ita- 
ly’s stand is to put pressure on the Vatican 
to bring its bank into line with Italian 
banking regulations. The Bank of Italy has 
long been resentful of the 1.O.R.’s status as 
an unregulated “offshore,” or foreign, 
bank in the heart of the country. In addi- 
tion, Archbishop Marcinkus and his two 
principal lay assistants, Managing Direc- 
tor Luigi Mennini, 71, and Chief Accoun- 
tant Pellegrino de Strobel, 70, are under in- 
vestigation by Italian authorities in 
connection with the possibly fraudulent 
bankruptcy of Banco Ambrosiano. 

The Vatican, citing its status as a sov- 
ereign state, has so far declined to cooper- 
ate with the Italian authorities, and 
Marcinkus has remained inside the Vati- 
can, where he cannot be questioned by the 
government. But Agostino Cardinal Ca- 
saroli, the Vatican’s Secretary of State, has 
named three respected international 
bankers, all prominent Cath- 
olic laymen, to examine the 
1.0.R.’s role in the scandal.* 
Casaroli has pointedly not 
suggested that Marcinkus did 
anything illegal. At the same 
time, however, the Archbish- 
op of Florence, Giovanni 
Cardinal Benelli, a former 
Vatican Under Secretary of 
State, has told the Italian 
magazine // Sabato that “if 
there was any imprudence, it 
was because of incompetence 
and inexperience.” Added 
Benelli: “The fact that Arch- 
bishop Paul Marcinkus is a 
friend of the Pope’s doesn’t 
mean that he has to remain in 
the post.” 

The son of impoverished 
Lithuanian parents who im- 





tower of Sixtus V. Depositors 
must be connected with the 





Vatican. The list of those eligible includes | as well as 12 Ibs. of bricks and stones. He 


members of the Curia (the Pope has a per- 
sonal account, No. 16/16), the 729 perma- 
nent residents of Vatican City, and a 
small group of clergymen and laymen 


who have regular business dealings with | 


the Vatican. No others need apply. The 
bank’s assets are thought to be modest by 
international standards. For that reason, 
the scandal is especially threatening to 
the LO.R.: Italian authorities say the 
bank may be liable for much of the mil- 
lions the Banco Ambrosiano Group owed 
to international banks. 

The scandal has also brought a wave 
of unwelcome attention to the Vatican 
bank’s American-born president, Arch- 
bishop Paul Marcinkus. So far no one has 
openly accused Marcinkus of any illegal 
acts. But he is one of three Vatican offi- 
cials under investigation by Italian au- 
thorities, who have indicated that Mar- 
cinkus could ultimately be charged. 
Serious questions are also being raised 
about his judgment and competence, spe- 
cifically about his willingness to let the 
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was identified as Roberto Calvi, 62, the 
president of Banco Ambrosiano of Milan, 
the largest private banking group in Italy, 
with operations in 15 countries. Authori- 
ties in Italy, in the Vatican and through- 
out the international banking community 
were stunned by the news. Calvi, who had 
disappeared mysteriously from Italy a 
week earlier, was the architect of a finan- 
cial house of cards, and his death brought 
the structure tumbling down. 


talian authorities have since ordered 

the liquidation of Banco Ambrosiano 
and declared the institution bankrupt. 
The government has also been pressing 
the Holy See for a fuller disclosure of its 
role in the bank's affairs, thus rekindling 
the age-old tension between Italy and the 
Vatican, an independent entity that occu- 
pies 108.7 acres in the center of Rome. The 
Bank of Italy, the nation’s central bank, 
has agreed to cover only part of Banco 
Ambrosiano Group’s $1.2 billion shortfall, 
and is suggesting that the I.O.R. may have 


A scandal that rocked and shocked the world of international finance. 


| his advanceman for trips abroad. During 


migrated to Cicero, IIl., Arch- 
bishop Marcinkus had en- 
joyed a steady rise in the Vatican 
hierarchy before the scandal broke. After 
taking a degree in canon law at Rome's 
Pontifical Gregorian University, Marcin- 
kus joined the Vatican’s State Secretariat 
in 1952 and soon caught the eye of Arch- 
bishop Giovanni Battista Montini, who 
was to become Pope Paul VI in 1963. The 
new Pontiff made the tall (6 ft. 3 in.), burly 
American cleric part of an intimate circle 
of papal advisers. In 1964 the Pontiff se- 
lected Marcinkus, a born organizer, to be 


the visit of Paul VI to Manila in 1970, the 
athletic Marcinkus helped to subdue a Bo- 
livian artist disguised as a priest who tried 
tostab the Pope. Paul VI put him in charge 
of the Vatican bank in 1969. Last year 
John Paul II gave Marcinkus the task of 
running Vatican City’s administration; 





*The trio, already dubbed the “three wise men” by 
the Italian press, are Joseph Brennan, 71, chairman 
of the executive committee of New York's Emigrant 
Savings Bank; Phillippe de Weck. 63, former presi- 
dent of the Union Bank of Switzerland; and Carlo 
Cerutti, 70, vice president of STET, the Italian nation- 
al telecommunications company 
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with the new job came the title of arch- 
bishop and the prospect that Marcinkus 
would some day become a Cardinal. 

Noting the pending investigations, 
Marcinkus has declined to discuss the 
Ambrosiano affair in detail. After contacts 
with top Vatican officials and conversa- 
tions with Marcinkus, TIME Correspon- 
dent Wilton Wynn reports that the Vati- 
can Claims its relationship with Calvi and 
Banco Ambrosiano involved only normal 
banking operations. As for Marcinkus, he 
is still at his Vatican bank post, expressing 
confidence that the storm will pass. Says 
he: “The old archbishop is tranquil. His 
conscience is clear.” 

Whether Marcinkus has good reason 
for such tranquillity may not be immedi- 
ately known. The investigation to deter- 
mine just what Calvi did with the huge 
sums his banks borrowed and to figure out 
who is liable for the losses that resulted is 


Roberto Calvi at his 1981 trial 


likely to last for weeks. But the outlines of 
the scandal have already begun to emerge. 

Calvi began spinning his web in 1971, 
shortly after he became director-general 
of Banco Ambrosiano. An employee of the 
bank for 24 years, Calvi was determined to 
transform it into a major international fi- 
nancial institution from a relatively small 
regional bank with strong religious over- 
tones (until ten years ago, would-be share- 
holders had to present baptismal certifi- 
cates to prove their Catholicism). One of 
his initial steps was to form a Luxembourg 
holding company, Compendium, which 
later became Banco Ambrosiano Holding 
The advantage of a foreign subsidiary: it is 
not subject to Italy’s banking regulations. 
Calvi’s next moves were to use the Luxem- 
bourg holding company to set up banks in 
Switzerland, the Bahamas, Peru and Nica- 
ragua, and companies in Panama, Luxem- 
bourg and Liechtenstein 

Under local laws, the Panamanian 
firms could be started with as little as 
$10,000 in capital, but could be used to bor- 
row far greater sums on world financial 
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markets. Calvi launched at least a dozen 
such “shell” companies in Panama, listing 
employees of his Bahamas bank, including 
the switchboard operator, as directors and 
officers. 


he Vergil who first guided Calvi 

through the descending circles of these 
and other transactions was Michele Sin- 
dona. A onetime Italian financier and 
Vatican financial adviser, he is currently 
serving a 25-year prison sentence for fraud 
in connection with the 1974 collapse of 
New York’s Franklin National Bank (see 
box). Sindona became connected with the 
Vatican in the mid-1960s and later helped 
Pope Paul VI divest the church of its hold- 
ings in several large companies. 

In 1971, Sindona introduced Calvi to 
Marcinkus. Sindona and Calvi hoped to 
use Marcinkus for their own purposes, and 
the bankers and the churchman obviously 
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Banco Ambrosiano headquarters in Milan 


found it advantageous to do business to- 
gether. Although the Vatican bank denies 
it had much to do with either Sindona or 





Calvi, the 1.O.R. eventually became Banco | 


Ambrosiano’s fourth-largest stockholder, 
acquiring over the years at least 794,390 
shares, or 1.589% of the bank’s stock. A 
few months after Sindona and Calvi set up 
the Bahamian bank in 1971, a “Mr. Paul 
Marcinkus” was listed as a director. “We 
used his name a lot in business deals,” 
Sindona said. “I told him clearly that I put 
him in because it helps me get money.” 

What the I.O.R. may have obtained in 
return remains to be learned. But accord- 
ing to Sindona, the Vatican bank initially 
received 2.5% of the Bahamian bank’s 
stock. Vatican officials told TIME that the 
stake in the Bahamian bank eventually 
rose to 8% and that the church’s interest in 
Banco Ambrosiano Holding in Luxem- 
bourg was 4%. 

The I.O.R., according to Sindona, reg- 
ularly moved funds out of the country for 
Banco Ambrosiano, which was restricted 
from acting on its own by Italian law. Sin- 


dona also asserts that in return for such fa- 
vors, Calvi’s banks paid the IL.O.R. an in- 
terest rate on its deposits that was one 
percentage point higher than the rate oth- 
er customers received. Vatican officials 
flatly deny that the I.O.R. ever helped 
transfer funds abroad for Italians. 

As Sindona’s fortunes fell (his Banca 
Privata Italiana collapsed in 1974, the 
same year that his American operation fell 
apart), Calvi’s rose. He was named presi- 
dent of Banco Ambrosiano, and acquired 
more and more companies. The press 
dubbed the publicity-shy Calvi “God's 
banker” for his ties to the I.0.R. He be- 
came known as the man who had taken 
over the disgraced Sindona’s role as the 
Vatican’s lay financial partner. 

But Calvi’s luck soon ran out. In the 
late 1970s, suspicious of the way in which 
he was operating in the international 
money market, the Bank of Italy ordered 


Archbishop Marcinkus at Vatican ceremony 


him to put his confusing array of banks 
under the single name of Ambrosiano 
Some Italians also became nervous about 
another Calvi acquisition: his purchase of 
40% interest in Italy’s 73-year-old Rizzoli 
publishing company and with it a piece of 
the Milan-based Corriere della Sera, Ita- 
ly’s largest, most respected daily newspa- 
per. Businessmen who were already un- 
easy about Calvi’s connections with the 
Vatican feared that he might turn the in- 
dependent Corriere to his own purposes, 
perhaps to punish his enemies with unfa- 
vorable coverage or commentary. Some 
Italians believe that Calvi’s growing pow- 
er led influential businessmen and public 
Officials to begin to push for his downfall 
Calvi’s real problems had begun in 
1978, when the Bank of Italy conducted 
an extensive audit of his financial empire 
The examiners noted unorthodox opera- 
tions and complained that Ambrosiano 
affiliates were carrying out “all types of 
operations outside of controls.” Ominous- 
ly enough, the investigators also noted 
that they could not separate Ambrosiano 
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holdings from Vatican holdings because 
of the complex interlocking relationships 
| between them. 

That audit proved to be inconclu- 
sive, but it led to a second, completed 
earlier this year, that uncovered $1.2 
billion in unsecured lending. Calvi was 
buying up Ambrosiano stock, possibly 
using money borrowed on internation- 
al financial markets by Ambrosiano and 
its subsidiaries, in an attempt to 
strengthen his grip on the parent bank. 
During 1978-79 and in 1981, Ambro- 
siano and its subsidiaries raised about 
$1.2 billion. In these years the banks 
lent at least $800 million to low-capital- 
ized shell companies in Panama, Lux- 
embourg and Liechtenstein. The 
shell companies, in turn, used 
about $400 million to buy stock in 
Banco Ambrosiano and other se- 
curities. All or part of yet another 
$400 million appears to have been 
funneled through these same com- 
panies to finance South American 
deals. By June 1982 the shell com- 
| panies owed Banco Ambrosiano 

banks about $1.2 billion—the 
$800 million they had borrowed 
plus $400 million in accrued inter- 
est. Calvi’s scheme, and his em- 
pire, collapsed because Italian lire, 
in which the Ambrosiano stock 
was denominated, failed to keep 
pace with the rising value of dol- 
lars in which the loans had to be 
repaid. 


n 1981 Calvi and several col- 
leagues were indicted for illegally 
exporting $26.4 million in capital 
from Italy during 1975 and 1976. 
Calvi was found guilty in July 1981, 
fined a total of $11.7 million and 
sentenced to four years in jail. He 
was released pending appeal. 
While Calvi was being prose- 
cuted for the illegal export of capi- 
tal, police raided the sumptuous 
Arezzo villa of Licio Gelli, a Tus- 





help pay off the outstanding loans made 
by his shell companies. Though he had 
been convicted of a financial crime, Calvi 
was still made welcome at the Vatican 
bank and other banks. Marcinkus’ de- 
fense is that he was newly reconfirmed as 
president of Banco Ambrosiano, and the 
bank’s balance sheet was approved at the 


| end of 1981 by the Bank of Italy. 


The L.O.R. supplied Calvi with “let- 
ters of patronage” (called comfort letters 
by bankers), documents stating that the 
shell companies were controlled, either 
directly or indirectly, by the I.O.R. By is- 
suing such letters, the Vatican bank was 
in effect vouching for Calvi’s creditwor- 
thiness. The letters do not legally obligate 





Blackfriars Bridge in Londin, where Calvi's body was found a 
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information from the lending banks. The 
various letters suggest that Marcinkus al- 
lowed the Vatican’s name to be used in a 
questionable way in order to influence the 
bankers. The letters were written after 
loans had been made to the shell compa- 
nies, and, according to Vatican officials, 
Marcinkus claimed the letters were for 
“internal use.” Calvi needed them to ap- 
pease the directors of Ambrosiano’s Peru- 
vian bank, who questioned the value of 
the shell companies. 

The LO.R.’s letters of patronage 
seemed to help Calvi, at least temporarily. 
But in the end even this ploy failed. When 
Calvi asked the LO.R. to renew the 
letters, which expired in June 1982, 
Marcinkus turned him down. An- 
other setback soon followed. After 
the Bank of Italy demanded that 
Ambrosiano account for its huge 
foreign lending, the bank’s direc- 
tors overruled Calvi and agreed to 
cooperate. 
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is world collapsing about him, 

Calvi fled Italy with a false 
passport, flying first to Austria, 
then to England. There, according 
to the two confidants who were 
with him, a traveling companion 
and a longtime business partner, he 
remained in seclusion in a rented 
apartment in London’s Chelsea 
section. On June 17, Banco Ambro- 
siano’s board of directors voted to 
strip Calvi of his powers, and the 
Bank of Italy appointed a commis- 
sion to run Ambrosiano. That same 
day, Graziella Corrocher, 55, Cal- 
vi's longtime secretary—who, says 
Sindona, also kept the books for 
P2—plunged to her death from the 
fourth floor of the bank’s Milan 
headquarters. She left behind an 
apparent suicide note saying, “May 
Calvi be double-cursed for the dam- 
age he has caused to the bank and 
its employees.” 

On the day after his secretary's 





can-born businessman with finan- 
cial and right-wing political links to 
South America who served as Grand 
Master of a Masonic lodge known as Pro- 
paganda Due, or P2. Police found Calvi’s 
name, along with those of other promi- 
nent Italian and South American politi- 
cians, military officers and businessmen 
(including Sindona), on the secret mem- 
bership list. P2 was trying to support anti- 
Communist movements in South Ameri- 
ca and subvert the Italian state by taking 
control of its institutions through the 
lodge’s influential membership. The dis- 
covery of P2 and its flock of politicians 
helped to topple the government of Prime 
Minister Arnaldo Forlani in 1981. 

Even as he appealed his four-year jail 
sentence this summer, Calvi continued to 
try to make new deals and extricate him- 
self from the hole he had dug. Barely a 
month after his conviction, in fact, he 
asked the I.0.R.’s aid as he sought ways to 





Death triggered the collapse of a house of cards. 


the Vatican bank to pay off debts of the 
companies in question. But the letters do, 
according to some banking officials, im- 
ply a moral obligation. Marcinkus did not 
sign the letters, but he has taken full re- 
sponsibility for them. 

Even more troublesome for the 
1.O.R., investigators have discovered 
what has been dubbed a “liberating let- 
ter,” written by Calvi to the I.O.R. five 
days before the letters of patronage were 
issued. The liberating letter in effect ne- 
gates the letters of patronage and relieves 
the Vatican bank of any responsibility for 
the companies in question. Yet this letter 
was never made known to the Ambro- 
siano Latin American banks that lent 
money to Calvi’s shell firms. The liberat- 
ing letter thus gives the arrangement be- 
tween Calvi and the I.O.R. the appear- 
ance of a conspiracy to withhold essential 


death, Calvi was found hanging in 
London. In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, British authorities ruled 
Calvi’s death a suicide. But some Italians 

| saw sinister significance in the fact that he 
was dangling from Blackfriars Bridge: 
members of P2 dress in black and address 
each other as “friar.” Both Sindona and 

| Calvi’s son Carlo, 30, believe that the 
banker was killed. So does Franco de Ca- 
taldo, a member of an Italian parliamen- 
tary commission investigating P2, who 
declared last week on the floor of the 
Chamber of Deputies: “It appears ever 

| more probable that Calvi was murdered.” 
In the wake of Calvi’s death, a num- 

| ber of his associates reportedly fled Italy 
for South America and took large sums of 
money with them. Flavio Carboni, the 
business partner who had met with Calvi 
in London, was arrested in Switzerland. 

| An Ambrosiano attorney says “many mil- 
| lions of dollars” were transferred to Car- 


— 
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How to check out a house before 
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Thats a Bethlehem commitment. 
And were succeeding. 


What do you do with employees who have a 
drinking or drug problem? Fire them? 

Here at Bethlehem we have a better solution. 
Better for them, better for us. Sixteen years ago 
our medical people developed an alcoholism pro- 
gram built on rehabilitation. Eleven years ago 
a similar program for drug abuse was begun. Each 
employee with a drinking or drug problem is 
urged to seek help through one of these programs. 

Some cases are, of course, difficult. Some 


people simply cannot hold a job. But thanks to 
the understanding, care and professional assist- 
ance made available to them, several thousand 
of our employees have made dramatic progress 
toward recovery. 

A self-serving corporate program? Yes. But 
every employee returned to a more productive 
life at work also returns to a more productive life 
at home and in his or her community. And that 
serves society. 


Bethlehem 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
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| conducted: Pope John Paul. The Holy Fa- 


| the Holy See’s own investigation is com- 


| than what well-intentioned clerics have 
| been learning for centuries: trying to serve 








| dermined if it refuses to help make up the 
| to pay part of the losses. 


| must answer, if only to itself, is: Should 
| the church’s own bank be so deeply in- 


| poor, but be “seen to be poor,” moved in 


boni’s Swiss accounts by Calvi some | 
months before the trip to London. | 
The circumstances of Calvi’s demise | 
are only one of the unsolved mysteries 
in the Ambrosiano scandal. Among the | 
others: ] 
> How much of Banco Ambrosiano does | 
the LO.R. really own? Italian financial | 
sources suggest that LO.R. ownership 
may run as high as 10%. Vatican officials 
insist that the figure is exaggerated, but 
have left open the possibility that the Vat- 
ican bank’s ownership may exceed the of- 
ficially reported 1.589%. 
> What, if any, was the extent of church 
officials’ knowledge of P2? Lodge Grand 
Master Licio Gelli, who has gone into hid- 
ing, was a business associate of Calvi’s. 
Sindona claims that Gelli had long cham- 
pioned the practice of funding opponents 
of Communism in order to help the cause 
of Catholicism, and that Calvi was the 
paymaster for Gelli’s activities. 
>» What is the Vatican bank’s liability in 
the Banco Ambrosiano failure? The 
1.0.R. could find its creditworthiness un- 


losses. Italian officials expect the Vatican 
Another question that the Vatican 
volved in the rough-and-tumble of high- 


risk international finance? Pope Paul VI, 
feeling that the church should not only be 





1969 to adopt a lower financial profile by 
relinquishing the church’s controlling 
interests in Italian companies and shifting 
to investments outside Italy. Through the 
Ambrosiano scandal, Marcinkus has 
clearly raised the church's profile. 

High-ranking Vatican sources have 
already suggested that Marcinkus will be 
staying behind when Pope John Paul II 
travels to Spain next month. The reason is 
that Vatican officials want the archbishop 
around to answer any questions that 
might arise concerning his role in the 
Banco Ambrosiano affair. 

But there may be more to the decision 
than that. Some Vatican officials are con- 
cerned that Marcinkus, his subordinates 
Mennini and De Strobel, or all three, 
might be indicted. There is concern in the 
Holy See that they could be arrested if 
they should so much as step outside the 
Vatican, thus setting the stage for a legal 
battle between the church and civil au- 
thorities. The ultimate decision about 
Marcinkus’ fate rests with the man in 
whose name one of the inquiries is being 


ther may choose not to do anything until 


pleted. Even then the lesson of Paul Mar- 
cinkus may prove to be nothing more 





both God and mammon can be a difficult 


task indeed. —By Peter Stoler. Reported by permission to install a bookshelf in his cell. 
Jonathan Beaty/New York and Barry Kalb/Rome 
with other bureaus i) eS os EE oy a Se 
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A Forcibly Retired Moneyman 


ray-haired, pale and immaculate in his neatly pressed prison uniform, Mi- 

chele Sindona, 62, retains an aura of the multimillionaire banker and finan- 
cial genius. Now serving a 25-year term in upstate New York for bank fraud in 
connection with the 1974 collapse of the Franklin National Bank, Sindona was 
for years a financial adviser to the Vatican. Though he still insists that he was 
framed in the Franklin affair by powerful Italian state banking interests who 
would not produce documents that would clear him, he readily admits to being 
deeply involved in the events that led to the downfall of Banco Ambrosiano and 
its late president, Roberto Calvi. In a mild, authoritative voice that occasionally 
erupted into impassioned Italian, Sindona spoke at length with TIME Correspon- 
dent Jonathan Beaty, sometimes disputing versions of the story that have 
emerged thus far and offering revealing glimpses of its protagonists. Some of the 
statements of Sindona, a convicted felon, are at odds with those of church officials, 
who deny any wrongdoing at all by the Vatican bank or its officers. 

Sindona contends that he first met 
Calvi, then a junior executive with 
Banco Ambrosiano, around 1967. The 
two agreed that Calvi would act as in- 
side man in a plan to gain eventual 
control over the bank and make it in- 
ternational. Says Sindona: “Our goal 
was to buy control in Banco Ambro- 
siano.” Sindona says that he first intro- 
duced Calvi to Archbishop Paul Mar- 
cinkus in 1971, the year the priest 
became president of the Vatican bank. 

Sindona strongly denies that he 
paid Calvi and Marcinkus a $6.5 mil- 
lion commission as part of a business 
deal in the early 1970s, as has been 
widely reported. Says Sindona: “I did 
give $6.5 million to Calvi, much more 
than that, but that was to buy shares of 
Ambrosiano and other stocks. None 
went to Marcinkus unless Calvi gave it 
to him.” 

Sindona insists that Marcinkus 
was “greedy but honest.” Says Sin- 
dona: “He used the money [I.O.R. 
earned] to impress the Pope, to promote himself. With me he had every opportu- 
nity to propose a deal, to make personal money. With me he never even brought 
up the possibility.” But Sindona believed Marcinkus was “incompetent” in 
choosing Vatican investments. “He is a good bodyguard,” quipped Sindona, “but 
no banker.” Why did not Pope John Paul II look more closely into his bank’s af- 
fairs? “John Paul is not a financial man,” says Sindona. “The people around him 
were afraid of Marcinkus’ power.” Sindona claims that Ambrosiano paid the 
1.0.R. some $20 million in fees and interest in 1981 alone. 

Sindona was critical of his carefully chosen colleague. Calvi, says Sindona, 
“had no interests, only money and power. He was no good at choosing other peo- 
ple. If counts or barons went to him, he was immediately impressed. Calvi was 
known for paying a lot of money in Italy. He was too generous. He paid enormous 
fees and commissions, always commissions. You know in Italy you don’t stay in 
the high places unless you corrupt somebody.” 

Sindona also discussed his involvement with Calvi and other members of the 
Italian Masonic Lodge P2 in sending Banco Ambrosiano money to Latin Ameri- 
ca te support right-wing political causes. “Calvi financed newspapers for ideolog- 
ical reasons in Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Money was given to political par- 
ties. But money to dictators and generals was sometimes under the table. Calvi 
feared his trips to South America because the Communists, the Cubans, knew 
that Calvi with [fellow P2 Members] Gelli and Ortolani were building rightist 
strength in South America. That was our goal.” 

Sindona’s more immediate goals involve fighting extradition to Italy, where 
he faces charges related to the collapse of his Italian banks. In the meantime, the 
former titan of international! finance, the onetime owner of banks, hotels and 
construction companies spends his days worrying about whether he will obtain 
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Michele Sindona in federal prison 
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Mole Attack Games only a Gort. A game with Program your own games 
For klutzes who can’t get the computer can play. four different configurations Depend on your imaginatior 
hang of Jupiter Lander. nstead of somebody else's 


These days, you can actually go out and spend a couple of hundred dollars for a kid's 
present or a present for yourself and have nothing more than a machine that plays games. 

lf you're looking around for one of those game machines or a second game machine, 
do yourself a favor. 

Check out the Commodore VIC 20. All of its games come in a different, more worth- 


while package: a full-fledged computer. Cc commodore 
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*A trademark of CompuServe Inc and H&R Block Company 
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BRITAIN 


Doing It the Hard Way 


Around the world on snowmobiles, ice floes and ingenuity 
Ppp Charles called the idea “mad 


but marvelous” when the explorers 
first set off. Last week, when Sir Ran- 
ulph Fiennes, 38, and Charles Burton, 
40, returned to England after a three- 
year, 35,000-mile trip around the world 
via the North and South Poles, the 
Prince hailed their “courage, endurance, 


| will power and sheer bloodyminded- | 
ness.” To the cheers of the 10,000 peo- | 








ple who thronged the dockside as their 
ship, the Benjamin Bowring, sailed up 
the Thames to Greenwich, Fiennes re- 
sponded, “Some people would say that 
we have been lucky, but I would 
say God has been good to us.” 

To be sure, Fiennes and Burton 
had benefited from the largesse of 
scores of corporations and from 
technological support that did not 
exist when Roald Amundsen, a 
Norwegian explorer, became the 
first man to travel to the South Pole 
in 1911. In addition to the Benja- 
min Bowring, the Transglobe Ex- 
pedition had at its disposal every- 
thing from Land Rovers to a 
Boston Whaler, from short-wave 
radios to a satellite navigation sys- 
tem. But it did not take long for the 
team to discover the limits of these 
aids. As Fiennes told TIME last 
week, “If you set out and plan your 
journey into those parts of the 
world relying on technology, you 
will end up far worse than the peo- 
ple 100 years ago, who knew they 
had to rely on what they could 
cache and what they could bring in 
with them, no matter what.” Much 
of the equipment failed at one time 
or another, and some was lost in 
mishaps, including a fire at the 
North Pole that destroyed the sat- 
ellite navigator. Crossing six-foot- 
high ice ridges in the Antarctic, 
said Fiennes, “we broke springs, 
we broke bogie wheels, you name it, it got 
broken.” And when the thermometer fell 
to —54° F near the South Pole, the best 
clothes from eight countries could not keep 
the explorers warm. 

The all-volunteer effort was in the 
planning for seven years after Fiennes’ wife 
Virginia first proposed it to her husband, 
whose previous ventures had included a 
Hovercraft expedition on the White Nile. 


| Fiennes met Burton, a former army corpo- 


ral, ata party, and he agreed to goalong on 
a training mission tothe Arctic in 1977. An 
advertisement for a deck hand turned up 
Anthony Bowring, a seaman, who tracked 
down a 27-year-old polar ship. Bowring 





then persuaded his father’s insurance firm, | 


C.T. Bowring, and a New York insurance 
company to buy the ship and help sponsor 
the expedition. It was renamed for the 
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founder of the firm. Within a year, Bowring 
had also lined up a professional crew of 14. 

Setting out from England on Sept. 2, 
1979, the Transglobe Expedition tried to 
follow the Greenwich meridian, the imag- 
inary line that marks 0° longitude. 
Fiennes and Burton, who were joined by a 
third explorer, Oliver Shepard, 37, for the 
first half of the journey, crossed the Saha- 
ra by Land Rover before meeting their | 
ship in the Ivory Coast. In Antarctica, the 
three men proceeded to cross the conti- 
nent, including more than 1,000 miles of 
previously uncharted icecap, by snowmo- 





Fiennes and Burton, inset, on their way to the South Pole 
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bile in a record 66 days. After reaching 
the South Pole, the team ascended and de- 
scended the 9,750-ft. Scott Glacier. Said 
Burton: “Nobody who wasn’t there, who 
has not felt the deadly lurch of snow giv- 
ing way, hasn't seen the endless white or 
blue telltale shadows of a major crevasse 
field and been forced to continue going 
through more for hour after hour, can 
imagine the sweaty apprehension we ex- 
perienced for those three days.” 

Afler a year in the Antarctic, during 
which they performed scientific experi- 
ments for various organizations and ran a 





| charter boat service to the South Pacific 


(several team members, including Burton, 
also got married), Transglobe proceeded 
by ship toward its next destination, the . 
North Pole. Fiennes and Burton navigat- 
ed the Yukon River by motorized rubber 
raft, sailed 3,000 miles along the 
Northwest Passage in the whaler 
and camped for the four-month 
Arctic night at Ellesmere Island. 
They reached the North Pole by 
snowmobile just before midnight 
last April 10 and celebrated with | 
well-chilled champagne and a 
chocolate Easter egg. 

On the journey south to ren- 
dezvous with the Benjamin Bow- 
ring, the expedition almost met 
with disaster. The ice pack had be- 
gun to break up, and the two ex- 
plorers were forced to wait on an 
ice floe for 99 days. Despite a series 
of mishaps and a few brushes with 
polar bears, they were able to sur- 
vive until the ship pushed to within 
seven miles of them. Said Fiennes: 
“I find the Arctic Ocean more 
frightening than any other region I 
have traveled through, certainly 
more hostile than Antarctica.” In 
spite of their success, neither 
Fiennes nor Burton is anxious to 
set out again for parts unknown 
any time soon. “This three-year 
odyssey has exorcised my wander- 
lust with a vengeance,” said 
Fiennes. “I have had more than 
enough.” The Transglobe’s return 
to England capped a weekend 
marked by maritime achieve- 
ment. Bill Dunlop, 41, a former 
truck driver from Maine, sailed his 
9-ft. %-in. sailboat, Wind's Will, 
into Falmouth after a 78-day voy- 
age across the Atlantic. Dunlop broke a 
record set only two weeks before for an At- 
lantic crossing in the smallest boat. Ashby 
Harper, 65, an Albuquerque headmaster, 
became the oldest person to swim the Eng- 
lish Channel. “I think my swim shows that 
there are plenty of things people can do 
when they are over 65,” said Harper, who 
made the 30-mile swim in 13 hr. 52 min. 
As it turned out, Harper shared the chilly 
waters with Cindy Nicholas, 24, a Canadi- 
an lawyer who set a world record for 
the fastest two-way crossing: 18 hr. 
55 min. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Thomas Levenson/London 
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Verbatim Datalife™ flexible 
disks now come in a bold, 
new storage box. But more 
hee) ole)ut-bolemtercnimeleny mere) sntcn (0) 
you with a five year warranty* 

We can give you a war- 
a this long because we're 
confident the way we make 
Datalife disks will make 
them perform better, last 
even longer. 

All of our Datalife disks 
feature seven data-shielding 
advances for greater disk 
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lifetime of trouble-free data 


recording, storage and 
retrieval. 

Every Datalife disk is 
extensively tested under the 
most extreme conditions. 
Critically-certified to be 100% 
error-free. Assuring you an 
added margin of perfor- 
mance, no matter what the 
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And we back it up with 
a five year warranty. Five 
times longer than the in- 
dustry standard. Because 
Verbatim is the standard 
of excellence. 
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can depend on-a lot longer 
-Call (800) 538-1793. 

In California, or outside 
the U.S. call (408) 737-7771 
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CALL CUROPE'1. 


Now-you can ——_ a 
De rittelticemeeltelbesitieemectim@comitten 
of Europe for just $1.42. Additional 
minutes are only 80¢ each. So 
even a nice long visit is a bargain. 
Just dial the call yourself 
PVs\mevicsel mene enme)semcome-teee 
If you don’t have International 
Dialing in your area, you still get 
the same low rate as long 
as special operator assistance 
is not required. Check the chart 
below for calling costs. 
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CHINA 


Looking to 2001 


Congress shuns past leader 





he usual portrait of Mao Tse-tung was 

nowhere in sight as China’s Commu- 
nist Party opened its Twelfth National 
Congress last week in Peking’s Great Hall 
of the People. The old slogans proclaim- 
ing “class struggle” and “world revolu- 
tion” were missing, and no bands played 
The East Is Red, a paean to Mao frequent- 
ly sung during the Cultural Revolution. 
Instead, the congress, China’s first since 
1977, was a celebration for Vice Chair- 
man Deng Xiaoping, 78, who, since his 
rise to power after Mao’s death in 1976, 
has urged the country to replace Mao's 
revolutionary tenets with more pragmatic 
and moderate ideas. As Chairman Hu 
Yaobang, 67, told the 1,700 delegates, 
“The party has absolutely broken the fet- 
ters of dogmatism and personality cult.” 

The diminutive Deng greeted delegates 
by calling last week’s gathering the party’s 
“most important meeting since the Seventh 
National Congress” of 1945, which con- 
firmed Mao’s undisputed leadership. Deng 
promised a continuation of the open-door 
policy China has been pursuing in the past 
four years. Said he: “We should learn from 
foreign countries and draw on their experi- 
ence.” Deng also issued China’s traditional 
warning that it would “firmly resist corro- 
sion by decadent ideas from abroad and 
never permit the bourgeois way of life to 
spread in our country.” 

Deng has come a long way since 
Mao’s death. Considered a “capitalist 
roader,” he was in political limbo during 
most of the last decade of Mao’s rule. But 
Deng shrewdly turned the tables on his 
leftist adversaries after Mao’s widow and 
her followers, known as the Gang of Four, 
were arrested. In 1981 he maneuvered to 
have Mao's successor, Hua Guofeng, de- 
moted to a vice chairmanship while 
Deng’s protégé Hu became chairman. 
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Opening session of the Twelfth Communist Party Congress in Peking 


To consolidate his grip, Deng has 
asked the congress to change the party’s 
constitution. His aim is to weaken and 
maybe abolish the 23-member Politburo, 
which is still burdened by Mao loyalists. 
Deng would strengthen the Secretariat of 
the party’s Central Committee, a smaller 
and less unwieldy body, which is already 
staffed by Deng protégés. For the old- 
timers, including Deng himself and Vice 
Chairman Marshal Ye Jianying (an octo- 
genarian who needed a nurse to wipe his 
face as he salivated on the dais last week), 
Deng expects the party to create a new 
Central Advisory Commission of elder 
statesmen to oversee the day-to-day lead- 
ership of Hu and Premier Zhao Ziyang. 
If Deng succeeds, he will have stage- 
managed a remarkably smooth transition 
of leadership for a Communist country. 

In a four-hour report to delegates, 
Chairman Hu declared that China’s top 
priority for the remainder of the century 
was economic modernization. Brimming 
with confidence, he called for the quadru- 
pling of China's gross national product to 
$1.4 trillion by the year 2000. (The U.S.’s 
current G.N.P.: $2.9 trillion.) Although 
China's economic system will remain so- 
cialist, Hu urged greater reliance on for- 
eign technology and market mechanisms. 
One capitalistic idea known as the “re- 
sponsibility system” already allows peas- 
ants to increase their pay by doing extra 
work, and allows farmers to keep or sell 
production in excess of assigned quotas. 
Citing broad popular support for the 
scheme, Hu called for its continuation. 

To some delegates, all the talk about 
economic modernization had an ominous 
sound, since Hu and Deng are believed to 
be preparing a broad shake-up of the party 
leadership throughout China in the name 
of modernization. As one party stalwart 
explained, “About 10% of the membership 
is no longer up to the grade.” That could 
spell trouble for some 3.9 million party 
functionaries and officials who, in Deng’s 
view, have failed to support his ambitious 
dream of a stable and modern China. a 





ESPIONAGE 
Rumanian Sting 
Plenty of cloak, but no dagger 





Oo" morning last May, exiled Ruma- 
nian Writer Virgil Tanase, 36, left his 
Paris apartment for a rendezvous in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. He never got 
there. As startled passers-by looked on, 
Tanase was shoved into a car and spirited 
away. Since the missing writer had been 
an outspoken critic of Rumanian Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceausescu, human rights 
groups immediately blamed the Ruma- 
nian secret police. French President 
Frangois Mitterrand warned that Ta- 
nase’s disappearance could “seriously af- 
fect” relations between the two countries, 
and he postponed a visit to Rumania. 

In a plot worthy of Spy Novelist John 
Le Carré, Tanase turned up last week, 
alive and well after hiding out in Brittany, 
a key player in a French counterespio- 
nage scheme that reportedly involved the 
Elysée Palace. It all began last April 
when a Rumanian intelligence colonel, 
who had spent eight years in France gath- 
ering sensitive industrial data, turned 
himself in to French authorities. The 
agent, Matei Haiducu, 45, told officials of 
the Direction de la Surveillance du Terri- 
toire (the French secret service) that he 
had been ordered by Ceausescu to kill 
Tanase and a second dissident writer, 
Paul Goma, 45. If the DST would protect 
his cover long enough for him to bring 
family members out of Rumania, Hai- 
ducu promised, he would tell all about his 
checkered past. 

With the help of his intended victims, 
the Rumanian double 
agent set out to deceive 
Bucharest with a bit of 
cloak, if not dagger. For 
the benefit of secret-police 
comrades who had been 
sent to watch him, Hai- 
ducu followed through on jy 
an elaborate plan to kill 
Goma. During a cocktail 
party he used a specially 
made fountain pen to ‘ 
squirt a toxic chemical 9 
into the writer's drink. But Matei Haiducu 
a French agent “acciden- 
tally” jostled Goma’s arm, spilling the 
poison. Since Haiducu could not fail on 
his second mission, the attack on Tanase | 
had to be even more convincing. This 
time French operatives played the part of 
hired thugs and faked a kidnaping. Mit- 
terrand’s press-conference plea added the 








| crowning touch. 


The charade worked brilliantly. Hai- 
ducu was able to return to Rumania and 
arrange for the departure of all but one of 
his family. Indeed, days before the spy- 
sting story broke in the Parisian press, 
newspapers in Bucharest reported that he 
had officially been commended for “out- 
standing public service.” 
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What Are Prisons For? | 


No longer rehabilitation, but to punish—and lock the worst away 





sm ven US. prisons were supposed to be part of the 
New World's promised land. The first American 
prisons would not merely punish inmates, but trans- 
form them from idlers and hooligans into good, in- 
dustrious citizens. In 1790 a group of Philadelphia 
| Quakers, brimming with revolutionary optimism, began the ex- 





degrees and modes of punishment ... as may ... become the 
means of restoring our fellow creatures to virtue and happiness.” 
No other country was so se- _ 

duced for so long by that ambi- 
tious charter. The language, 
ever malleable, conformed to 
the ideal: when a monkish sal- 
vation was expected of in- 
mates, prisons became peni- 
tentiaries, then reformatories, 
correctional centers and reha- 
bilitation facilities. Those offi- 
cial euphemisms are still used, 
but they are vestiges, drained 
of that first noble zeal. 

Prisons did not work outas | 
planned. Right now in most | 
states there are individual pris- 
ons, and whole prison systems, 
that courts have condemned. 
Insurrections and slaughter 








periment in a renovated downtown jail. They were bent on “such | 





ically contrary to the orthodoxy of two centuries. No one has ever 


figured out a way to impose anything like prisoner rehabilitation. | 


Most ex-inmates do not return to prison, but there seems to be no 
way to reduce the incorrigible minority, at least 30%, who will 
return within three years. Thus what prisons have failed to accom- 


| plish isa feat that a more modest (or less benevolent) people would 








not have counted on. “Rehabilitate? What is rehabilitate?” scowls 
Eddie Meeks, an inmate at Stateville Correctional Center in IIli- 
nois. “ You can’t rehabilitate me if I don’t want to.” Daniel Weil, a 
former Chicago warden and 
prosecutor, is clear-sighted. 
“No one ever knew what reha- 
bilitation meant,” he says. “I'm 
not advocating an end to the 
programs of rehabilitation. 
Education and work programs 
are important, just as clean 
sheets and decent food and fair 
treatment are important. But 
| that’s not what prisons are 
mainly about.” 
The wisdom of Meeks and 
Weil only recently seems pat- 
ent. The remarkable fact is not 
that prisons proved to be un- 
congenial places for moral im- 
| provement, but that it took so 
long for the U.S. to recognize 





| shock everyone and surprise 
nobody. There was no bona fide riot among San Quentin’s 2,900 
inmates last year, yet seven prisoners were murdered, and at 
least 54 others were stabbed, clubbed or beaten, all in the normal 
course of prison life. 
While heroic plans for imprisonment have shriveled, the In- 
mate Nation is larger than ever before. The public wants to “get 
tough” with criminals, and legislators, prosecutors and judges 
are obeying that diffuse mandate by sending more people away 
for longer stretches. Prisons have nearly doubled their popula- 
tion since 1970. Last year’s 12.1% increase was the fastest in this 
century. Now the Inmate Nation is growing by more than 170 a 
day, and during the next few weeks will probably edge over 
400,000, not quite half black, about 4% women. At the current 
rate of growth the number of inmates would double again by 
| 1988. Today more than one out of every 600 Americans is in 
prison—not jail or reform school, but prison. Only the Soviet 
Union and South Africa have a higher percentage locked up. 

Prisons have failed. But at what? What are prisons for? 

Punishment. At that, prisons have easily succeeded, all the 

more so in a country like this one, with its lust for liberty, for room 
to move. By locking a criminal away, a community achieves retri- 
bution as well, a theoretical function of the U.S. penal system. 
Prisons also keep criminals off the streets for a while. Yet, oddly, 
this most successfully realized purpose—plain detention—has 
been usually regarded as almost incidental to prison’s higher, far 
more problematic purposes. The loftiest and most desperately 
sought of these is rehabilitation, originally to be accomplished by 

| religious conversion, and later by psychology. 

| Now, suddenly, a new consensus has hardened intoshape, rad- 











and confess the folly. The out- 
look always should have been grim. Riots have beset American 
prisons from the beginning. But those manifest failures along the 
way were only specifically disappointing, not generally disillu- 
sioning. A spasm of violence at a particular prison, epidemic 
madness at another, each was explained away as a technical er- 


ror: the cellblock configuration was wrong, the recreation policy | 
too lenient. One who saw through to the inherent failure was | 


Alexis de Tocqueville, whose famous 1831 tour of the U.S. was, 
first of all, a survey of American prisons. “Nowhere was this sys- 
tem of imprisonment crowned with the hoped-for success,” he 
wrote. “It never effected the reformation of the prisoners.” 
Today, as never before, thoughtful discussion of imprison- 
ment does not stick to a sweet-sounding party line. It has been 
discovered, for example, that a small number of criminals com- 
mit an inordinate percentage of violent crime. Therefore, many 
states have introduced “career criminal” programs that success- 
fully concentrate on locking away those habitual offenders. Such 
clarity of vision is already permitting a careful—and, yes, hope- 
ful—assessment of exactly what prisons can and cannot be ex- 
pected to do. Prisons are a mess, but they may not be irretriev- 
able. Rather, a new, sober set of hopes is required. Prisons can be 
made clean and safe and fair, and they can be used more judi- 
ciously: decent prisons for society’s most indecent members. 
Prisons effect punishment, of course. But the punishment 
provided by the roughly 800 U.S. prisons ranges from the purga- 
torial to the hellish. In a well-designed, progressive place like 











Michigan’s Huron Valley Men’s Facility, a five-year term is with | 


| luck just that: five years of life terribly circumscribed, with all 
| but a few personal choices and pleasures denied. But in many 
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other prisons, implicit in the same nominal term are five years of 
extortion and knives; bodies grabbed and ransacked; a sour, 
filthy cell shared for most of a day with a hothead who wouldn't 
mind killing again. The experience of a given prison is indis- 
criminate: the car thief endures the same, day by day, as the an- 
gel-dust wholesaler and the habitual stomper of schoolchildren. 
Punish criminals by putting them in prison? It is simple only 
to say. Which criminals? For how long? In what kind of prison? 
Any prison will punish. Some people fear that prisons are 
now too cushy, so spiffed up that chastisement is nullified. But the 
“country club prison” is as unreal as the prison cum treatment 
center. A plain deprivation of freedom—the average prisoner 
serves two years or so—is quite severe all by itself. Conjugal visits 
between inmates and spouses, the innovation so often cited as 
alarmingly humane, are permitted in only nine states. More typi- 
cal of prison permissiveness is allowing Playboy pinups in cells 
and unlimited seconds on Wonder bread in the chow lines. 
Jeanette Blakes, 28, was given a 20- to 60-year sentence for 


| shooting to death an acquaintance who, Blakes says, attacked her 


with a knife. She has served six years in the Dwight Correctional 
Center, Illinois’ women’s prison. “What do I miss most here? My 


| freedom,” Blakes says. The abstraction sounds palpable. “Just my 


freedom. Not so much being caressed, or anything like that. You 
take away a person's freedom, you take away everything.” 

Rick Sikes, 47, has been in just one prison, the U.S. Peniten- 
tiary in Leavenworth, Kans., where he went nearly eleven years 
ago after a bank robbery con- . 





worth, but he waived the opportunity; a second bank robbery 
conviction, and its 50-year sentence, await him in Texas. “I don’t 
care nothin’ for the way they do business down there,” he says, 
and “since it’s all in turmoil, I sure as hell don’t want to go.” 


he legal turmoil in Texas is the doing of Federal District 

Court Judge William Wayne Justice, who ordered, 

among other things, that the prisons provide at least 40 

sq. ft. of cell space for each convict. The state has partly 
complied by putting 3,100 inmates in jury-rigged twelve-man 
tents. The strict prisons of Texas are not, by Southern standards, 
atypically harsh. In 30 states, prisons are under court orders to 
end unconstitutionally cruel conditions and practices, whether 
inadequately treating sick inmates, improperly ventilating cellb- 
locks or simply jamming in too many prisoners. 

The men and women managing prisons are generally not sa- 
dists, and the ordinary, lawful discipline at their disposal is 
great. Withholding privileges such as weekly phone calls or 
Monday Night Football is, amid the blank, shuffling tedium of 
prison life, no small punishment. For more intractable violators, 
Officials can lengthen prison terms by docking “good time,” the 
sentence-shortening days an inmate earns for obedience. Or 
they may place troublemaking prisoners in some form of soli- 
tary confinement. 

Prison overcrowding, like prison riots (which overcrowding 
helps ignite) and nominal devotion to prison reform (to which riots 








viction. Unlike many inmates, 
he can compare prison life | 
only with life in “the free 
world,” where he was a coun- 
try and western guitarist, and | 
not to regimens in other joints. 
“For a prison,” he figures, 
“Leavenworth is all right. It’s 
not at all like home, and no- 
body likes being here. But I be- 
lieve this is as good as prison 
gets.” Still, “you got all kinds of 
foolish people in here who do 
crazy things. There’s lights on 
all the time. There’s no such 
thing as quiet.” 

The essence of prison life is 


a o, | ’ 





| that it is boring, boring by defi- L 2 


vit 





give a short-lived public urgen- 
cy), has been a U.S. constant. 
Today the American Correc- 
tional Association, the main or- 
ganization of prison officials, 
has a 495-item roster of adult- 
prison standards. A basic re- 
quirement is that each prisoner 
have his own cell of at least 
bathroom size, 60 sq. ft., half as 
large as cells provided in one 
Pennsylvania prison 150 years 
ago. But today only abouta fifth 
of U.S. inmates have one-man, 
60-sq.-ft. cells. 

Southern prisons are par- 
ticularly overcrowded. Geor- 
gia last year admitted 1,600 
more inmates than it dis- 


as 
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nition and by design. Yet there 
are accidental Expressionist stage-set touches: Stateville’s round, 


| four-tier cell houses, each with its all-seeing gun tower at the hub; 





in a prison shop, a row of machine tenders, each man in a khaki 
shirt with WORK painted on the back; on a guard’s desk a canvas 
bandoleer, in every numbered pouch a safety razor for daily dis- 
tribution on death row;a jarring, hand-lettered sign, NO SNICK- 
ERS, that in fact refers to the commissary’s candy-bar supply. 


verything, including the ordinary, seems strange in these 





fortresses. In the Stateville library, a huge inmate stands 

and squints at Bing Crosby’s memoir, Call Me Lucky. A 

young, white female history teacher asks her class of ten 
young black men, “And who won World War II?” In permissive 
California, San Quentin’s main visiting room has the look of a ju- 
nior high school make-out party where they forgot to dim the 
lights: dozens of couples, hugging, smooching, oblivious. In 
Leavenworth’s vast mess hall, inmates grab their silverware 
from a miniature Conestoga and eat off red-and-white checker- 
ed tablecloths; the hoe-down amenities seem almost too perky to 
bear. In one dim passageway leading to an Illinois cellblock, 
some wry convict has painted a skillful srompe / oeil escape route, 
railroad tracks disappearing into a tunnel and freedom. 

A prisoner's days can be spent productively—a queer indus- 
triousness, to be sure—or endlessly loafing. At Leavenworth, he 
might do his time making pig bristles into paintbrushes, and 
earn about 60¢ an hour. In Texas, the director of prisons says he 
runs “quasimilitary operations,” and his close-cropped inmates 
in uniform white cotton must work for nothing. Rick Sikes was 





eligible for a parole hearing after his first 120 days at Leaven- 


charged, and 700 convicts, for 
whom there is absolutely no more prison space, are being held in 
Georgia’s jampacked county jails. In the past year Florida's in- 
mate population had a net gain of 4,457, and the prisons remain 
overcrowded despite the completion of a new Florida prison ev- 
ery eight months, on average, since 1974. “The South has been 
punitive all along,” says the Rev. Joe Ingle, a Southern penal ac- 
tivist. With its currently teeming prisons, “it is in the process of 
affirming how punitive it can be.” But many Northern prisons 
have impossible overcrowding problems of their own. During 
just the first eight months of 1982, California’s inmate popula- 
tion grew nearly 12%. Illinois prison officials plan to build space 
for 1,500 additional inmates by 1985; unfortunately, they expect 
by then to have 3,500 additional inmates to house. 

Prisons are extraordinarily expensive to build and operate. 
At a recently opened medium-security prison in Nevada, the 
price comes to $37,000 a cell, and a new, state-of-the-art maxi- 
mum-security complex has cost Minnesotans $78,300 a cell. It 
takes about $15,000 to feed and guard an inmate for a year. Na- 
tional averages, though, can obscure almost freakish disparities 
between states. Inmates in Texas, at one extreme, build their 
prisons and grow 70% of their food, and so each prisoner costs 
the state only $3,577 a year. (Despite the free labor, the Texas 
legislature was forced to allot $96.5 million for prison-building 
for this year.) At Delaware’s new maximum security facility, the 
annual cost per inmate is upward of $30,000. 

Even if a state’s citizens and leaders decided that it was fine 
to cut costs by giving inmates gruel and just enough space to 
brood lying down, the federal judiciary’s notions of decency 
would no longer permit them to do so. During the past ten years, | 
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a conservative Supreme Court affirmed, and then cautiously cir- 
cumscribed, the range of prison conditions deemed unconstitu- 
tional, and the discretion of lower federal judges to order reme- 
dies. In its 1976 decision in the Texas case Estelle vs. Gamble, 
and even more powerfully two years later in Hutto vs. Finney, a 
case involving sickeningly bad conditions in Arkansas, the Su- 
preme Court effectively reversed the two-century policy of keep- 
ing prisons virtually immune from judicial intervention. In last 
year’s Rhodes vs. Chapman, however, the Justices substantially 
narrowed the circumstances under which a court may order pris- 
on improvements. 


pace is most often the problem. The Florida department of 

corrections, under whose auspices a quarter of all U.S. in- 

mate suicides occur, finally agreed with a judge to put no 

more than four prisoners in space designed to hold three. In 
Texas, where until a year ago 2,000 inmates had to sleep on the 
floor, officials for one week in May simply stopped admitting new 
prisoners rather than flout Judge Justice's order. Illinois is appeal- 
ing last year’s federal court order to house inmates in single cells, 
which officials estimate would require $400 million in new con- 
struction. Michigan (like lowa and Minnesota) hasa law thatauto- 
matically provides for releasing inmates when overcrowding be- 
comes abject. Twice this year the statutory safety valve was 
triggered in Michigan, instant- 
ly subtracting 90 days from the 
sentences of most prisoners. By 
the end of the year 1,400 will 
have been freed early. Crowd- 
edness has forced Illinois prison 
Officials to lower their stan- 
dards for giving “meritorious 
good time” to inmates. Ala- 
bama let out 277 surplus in- 
mates last summer on the order 
of a federal court. Over the 
past five years, meanwhile, 
Alabama's prison budget has 
quadrupled. 

Wardens will whisper their 
private gratitude that courts 
have finally got money out of 
legislatures, but the budgets 














“two to five” or “ten to 20”—became common. As soon as a pris- 
oner could convince a parole board that he had learned his les- 
son, he could go. Manhattan District Attorney Robert M. Mor- 
genthau says that “prisoners tend to go into rehabilitation 
programs for the purpose of convincing the parole board that 
they have been rehabilitated.” Prisoners are in a perpetual, anx- 
ious limbo and would generally prefer to know their release date 
from the outset. Time served for identical crimes can vary five- 
fold or more. Such a routine does little to demonstrate to the law- 
less the law’s evenhanded integrity. Furthermore, says Morgen- 
thau, “if prisoners knew how long they were going to serve, some | 
of them would go into rehabilitation programs because they 
wanted to be rehabilitated,” and not as a ruse to win parole. 

Determinate sentencing ends the ambiguity. The plan con- 
sidered wisest is the one adopted by Minnesota in 1980. Basical- 
ly, that state’s “grid” formula quantifies a convict’s criminal past 
and his current offense, and assigns the appropriate sentence. A 
judge who occasionally wants to impose any lesser or greater 
penalty must justify his divergence in writing. Most appealing is 
the cool simplicity embodied in the guidelines, which help te re- 
store an aura of fairness and strictness to criminal justice. Deter- 
ring crime is a murky business, but it can work well only if the 
sanctions threatened are credible, consistently applied and with- 
in society’s means. “The certainty of punishment,” says Norman 
Carlson, director of the Feder- 
al Bureau of Prisons, “is more 
important than the length of 
punishment.” 

Longer punishment means 
more prison crowding. Be- 
tween January and July, Mis- 
sissippi’s prison population 
grew at an annual pace of 44%. 
“If we continue to incarcerate 
at the same rate,” says Morris 
Thigpen, Mississippi commis- 
sioner of corrections, “we will 
be constantly building new 
prisons. I don’t think we can.” 
Thigpen's prescription is re- 
peated in every state, by hun- 
dreds of prison officials, judges 
and scholars. “We have got to 











have only begun ballooning. 

Experts estimate that between $6 billion and $10 billion will 
have to be spent simply to bring existing prisons up to snuff. Yet 
states surely cannot expect much help from the budget-cutting 
Federal Government. In short, there is an upper limit to how 
much imprisonment citizens will underwrite, despite the talk 
about cracking down on criminals. 

Until the past few years it was all talk, not widely translated 
into concrete toughness. So why the imprisonment spree now? 
Essentially, because U.S. citizens reached a critical level of panic 
and anger at what they feel is a constantly lurking threat. More- 
over, prosecutors in some states are winning a lot more cases, in 
part because they are concentrating their efforts on the career 
criminals responsible for a disproportionate share of street 
crime. Between 1972 and 1979 in Chicago's Cook County, felony 
convictions increased 470%. Many trial judges, roused by fierce, 
if glancingly focused public rage, have been imposing longer sen- 





tences. In New Jersey, the average prison sentence is 40% longer | 


than that given four years ago, and the number of sentences in- 


creased in just one year from less than 14,000 to 18,000. Then | 


there is the matter of parole. Four states have done away with it 
entirely, and in others its use has gone from prudent to stinting. 
Since 1977, 37 states have passed mandatory sentencing laws for 
certain crimes, which inflexibly deny judges the right to shorten 
or suspend sentences. 

Exasperation with high crime and chaotic justice does not 
always produce hasty, broad-brush legislation. Determinate or 
presumptive sentencing, now the law in eleven states, is a more 
thoughtful kind of overhaul, a necessary reform of an old reform 
gone awry. Beginning around 1900, indeterminate sentences— 





look at prison space,” Thigpen 
says, “as a scarce commodity to be used sparingly.” The alterna- 
tive to a Herculean (not to say Sisyphean) prison-construction 
jag, agrees Carlson, “is to do a better job deciding who ought to 
go to prison, and for how long. We have to be more selective.” 
Selective acceptance of prisoners sounds like a screwy re- 
fraction of college admissions, one where only the least promis- 
ing, the worst and the dumbest, are allowed entrance. But there 
is, surprisingly, broad expert agreement that a large minority of 
people going to prison do not deserve that special bruising. Like 
war, imprisonment should be a government’s last resort. It is too 
precious a resource, too expensive and damaging, to waste on the 
run of criminals, 


veryone from conservative William F. Buckley to the 

American Civil Liberties Union argues that the empha- 

sis must instead be shifted to what is singular about pris- 

ons, the irreplaceable nub. It is imprisonment alone that 
can keep predators off the streets, and that result is what the U.S. 
must begin chiefly seeking for its $4.5 billion a year. 

There can hardly be any quibbling about who should get pri- 
ority for incarceration. lola Walker, 28, who until July was serv- 
ing a sentence for forgery in Illinois, offers the standard: “To go 
and stick up somebody for drugs or money, to hurt a person,” she 
says, “I don't have no sympathy for that.” Some states have al- 
ready been pressed by high volume toward a strategy of reserv- 
ing prisons for the most violent, More than 70% of the inmates in 
Illinois and New York are doing time for homicide, kidnaping, 
rape, arson, robbery, assault or weapons possession. Nationally, 
however, just over half of all prisoners are locked up for such 
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crimes, and in Georgia, for instance, the overwhelming majority 
of prisoners are serving time for non-violent crimes. The rest are 
not angels with dirty faces but crooks, to be sure—thieves, most- 
ly—stupid or bad or both. Yet they are not generally the outlaws 
who make it scary even to think about going downtown for din- 
ner and a movie. 

How long is long enough for those who ought to be impris- 
oned? Minnesota’s guidelines provide for sentences as long as 
those ordinarily given in the past. A one-year stayed sentence for 
first-offense marijuana possession, 27 years for a second-degree 
murderer with a string of earlier felony convictions. Other juris- 
dictions will temper justice with less mercy. Jerdell White, 36, a 
smooth-talking father of five, had been to prison in Texas twice 
before, for burglary and marijuana convictions. He was convict- 
ed in Dallas in 1978 of possessing a sawed-off shotgun, and given 
a life term. In Minnesota, White would already be free. 

“There are two strains in penology now,” says Franklin Zim- 
ring, a University of Chicago sociologist. “The liberals, stressing 
equality, draw the sentencing grids. Conservatives say ‘Fine, but 
let’s erase this four years and put in eight.’ ” Yet, as more nearly 
equal and certain punishment is achieved, those who blithely 
double sentences on paper may find them ruinously expensive. 

The liberals and hard-liners in Zimring’s sketch would best 
go beyond simple sentiment and ideology. A Rand Corporation 
study suggests, soberingly, to just what degree crime may be re- 
duced directly, and at what human and fiscal costs, by keeping 
criminals in prison. The find- 


chain gangs adits be mobilized to do the scut work of local 
governments. 

Here and there, modest attempts are being made. Mississip- 
pi, for example, runs five “restitution centers,” small and rela- 
tively cheap houses where convicted thieves must stay at night 
but leave during the day to work off their debts to victims. A 
special task force last winter proposed to the legislature that 
some first offenders be sentenced to perform community service, 
and that a sentencing standards commission be established. The 
measures were defeated, even formally condemned by 23 sena- 
tors. Says Corrections Commissioner Thigpen: “During the de- 
bate all we heard was that we were ‘soft on crime’ and ‘the peo- 
ple back home want us to get tough.’ ” 


he intransigence may be shortsighted, but it is under- 
standable. To be sure, Scandinavian countries are mak- 
ing a go of punishments other than prison. But the U.S. 
has a murder rate five times that of Denmark, 19 times 
Norway’s. In the U.S., an inmate stands a 1-in-3,300 chance of 
being killed during a year in prison, but the appalling fact is that 
the average black man outside prison faces about twice the risk 
(1 in 1,700). Those data do not argue against figuring out new 
kinds of punishments. They do explain why people in this coun- 
try are scared out of their wits. 
The prison-population bomb, however, as it consumes ever 
bigger chunks of austere government budgets, may finally 





ings are like statistical good [ 
news-—bad news jokes. With a 
sentencing policy under which 
every second-time adult felon 
got a five-year sentence—im- 
possibly tough by the strictest 
real-life standards—the study 
predicts a 16% reduction in vi- 
olent crime. The bad news: the 
prison population would triple. 
The national cost would be per- 
haps $40 billion immediately, 
$12 billion more every year to 
keep the new inmates. “Inca- 
pacitation” does work. But, too 
broadly used, it can at most 
make dents in crime, and those 











prompt reasoned debate and 
sensible action. What frus- 
trates wardens most is that 
while prisons qua prisons have 
probably never been more sal- 
vageable, they are too overbur- 
dened to do their business well. 
“All I feel we can do,” says 
Stateville Assistant Warden 
Salvador Godinez, 29, “is to try 
to avoid debilitating these 
guys. Look, 95% of them are 
going to get out.” 

Perhaps the best that can 
be hoped is for prisons to be- 
come, in one sense, even 
worse: a higher concentration 
of head bashers, heroin war- | 











only at a very heavy price. A L 
more sparing, acute applica- 
tion, however, bearing down hard on those who commit dozens of 
crimes a year, can produce cost-efficient results. Six percent of the 
criminals commit 28% of the crimes in Manhattan? Ger them. 

Criminologists Michael Sherman and Gordon Hawkins, in 
their recent book /mprisonment in America: Choosing the Future, 
make an erudite, persuasive case that prisons be used exclusively 
for violent and otherwise hardened criminals. “A substantial 
fraction of people now incarcerated,” they unblinkingly allow, 

“would not be imprisoned under our proposed pringiples.” There 
is general, if sketchy, agreement about what to do with the tens 
of thousands each year who deserve, as Sherman and Hawkins 
write, “punishments with real content that lie between ‘nothing’ 
and ‘prison.’ * So complete has been the U.S. commitment to im- 
prisonment, however, that comparatively little energy or money 
has gone to trying out such punishments, 

As a result, probation is the penalty routinely imposed. 
More than 1.2 million people are currently on probation, most of 
them first offenders. For many, probation could be ideal, but is 
in practice slapdash: in Los Angeles County, for instance, each 
probation officer is supposed to keep an eye on 350 “clients.” 
For other offenders, probation is just not severe enough. “There 
have to be alternatives,” says Texas Corrections Director W.J. 
Estelle Jr. “Take restitution in theft cases. People would have 
their anger assuaged if you say, ‘Hey, we’re gonna make this 
fella pay you back and keep him under strict supervision.” And 
it brings home to the offender that crime doesn’t pay.” Really 
hurtful fines could be used more often in lieu of prison. A small- 
town drunk who beats up people in his spare time could be de- 
nied free time: house arrest nights and weekends. Unchained 
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| that imprisonment is any society’s darkest chore. 


lords, child molesters and 
murderers—malevolence dis- 
tilled. There would be no more half-believable inmate excuses. 
Criminals would effectively decide to go to prison. R.L. Pulley, 
San Quentin’s warden, says as much: “There’s nothing to ensure 
that when an inmate gets out and passes by the 7-Eleven, he 
won't decide to rob it. That’s basic to America, the opportunity 
to make choices.” Inmate Marion Chaney does not make lame 
excuses. He has four more years to serve of his fifth Texas prison 
term. “If 1 am dumb enough to get in here again,” he says from 
behind a wall of steel mesh, “boy, I'll tell you, I'll deserve it.” 

So he will. But it was never supposed to work out so bluntly. 
US. prisons were to be the ultimate social experiment, where 
lapidaries of the soul would smooth and polish criminals. Under 
what conditions? Inside locked catacombs, filled to overflowing 
with inmates wrenched from their families for years, all over- 
seen by men with searchlights and rifles. The contradiction was 
ignored for 200 years, partly out of earnestness and hope, but 
eventually because of a squeamish hypocrisy, a refusal to admit 





But miracles should no longer be expected, whether miracu- 
lous reformation of inmates or miraculous control of crime. Pris- 
ons are for temporarily isolating society’s worst marauders. It is as 
simple and as complicated as that. Still, as a nation’s institutions, 
they may also be made safer and more decent, just as a nation’s 
whole criminal justice system may be made more coherent. Im- 
prisoning people less shamefully isa worthy enough goal. Lowered 
expectations need not signify a national moral bankruptcy. For 
the U.S. and its ideas about prison, a deep breath anda sigh may be 
the beginning ofan overdue maturity. —®8yKurtAndersen. Reported 


by Jay Branegan/Chicago and Anne Constable/Atlanta, with other bureaus 
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Inside 
Looking 
Out 


A portfolio of life within 
the unforgiving walls 


o observers on the outside, the 
q f purpose of prisons is to keer 
criminals on the inside. To 
the inmates themselves, pris- 


ons are for other things: to kill 


time; to learn, perhaps; above all, to wail 
Life behind walls may be harsh and occa 
sionally dangerous, but it rimarily bor- 


ing—the undemarcated succession of 
hours in which the dreartest routines must 
either be given some importance, however 
contrived, or be ignored entirely through 
an effort of will or imagination. Many in- 
mates conclude that the experience of 
prison makes someone other, and worse, 
than himself. Perhaps. Surely it makes one 
different for the time he spends in prison 
For a year or two or 20, life consists solely 
of repeated details, the slamming of gates, 
and constant, fathomless solitude 

The following photographs offer views 
from the inside of seven maximum-securi- 
ty prisons. With the exception of Leaven- 
worth, all are state institutions. Most of 
these places are famous in American folk- 
lore and in grim modern history. Their 
names evoke images of riots in the yards, 
of searchlights and sirens, of tin cups 
banged in unison on the tables of gothic 
mess halls. The normal reality of prison 
life is, of course, calmer, but no less ex- 
traordinary. These are societies made up 
largely of people who have robbed, at- 
tacked and murdered other people, after 
all, and of those who oversee them. No 
world they compose could be anything but 
bizarre 

The odd thing to contemplate is that 
these bizarre constructions are the handi- 
work of the society to which they stand as 
outcasts. Monstrous as they may appear, 


they belong to the recognizable world of a California It seemed to me, just as 


civilization’s institutions, just as the men it usually seems to my 


and women they house, no matter what State Prison kind, that society was simply 
7 - ‘ © S J “ —, 


they have done, belong to the world of : ; : Ps 
those they violated. These people are pre- . . trying to strip or rip Off my 
n Quentin, Calif. 2 : =a 
SanQ J shield, that it was willing to do 


sented here, flat against the page, as if they 
so ruthlessly, that it didn’t care 





A guard on San Quentin's east block oversees inmates leaving for the mess hall: no riot last 


were separated entirely from those who Opened 1852 


observe them. But it is chastening to real- ie 
ize that the life they lead is no less real to Capacity: 2,642 about me personally, or the 
them than life on the outside, nor is their Inmates: 3,427 males amount of humiliation or 


world less human for being locked away. @ 
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year, but seven prisoners were murdered and scores beaten or stabbed in the normal course of prison life 





degradation it might inflict in severe. Indeed, I came to I was told, and I told myself 
the process. I stubbornly balked question the validity ofa nobody should, would or could 
at being manipulated, society that appeared more make me anything. 

regulated, or being compelled to concerned with imposing its And I proved it. 

conform blindly through fear or will than in inspiring 

threat or punishment, however respect. There seemed to me 


—Caryl Chessman, 
something grossly wrong with executed May 2, 1960 
this. ‘We'll make you be good!’ 
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A Leavenworth flutist prepares to practice A flamboyant inmate working in the prison shoe tuctory 
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United States 
Penitentiary 


Leavenworth, Kans. 
Opened 1895 
Capacity: 1,595 
Inmates: 1,351 males 


There is only one 

direction in which the 
prisoner can evolve—that of 
increasing artfulness. In 
the hothouse atmosphere of 
his social environment he 
cannot escape this fateful 
transformation of his character 
He feels his claws growing, a 
furtive and dejected, an 
impudent and servile look 
creeps into his eyes. His 
lips become thin, sharp, 
Jesuitical, his nose pinched 
and sharp, his nostrils dilated 
and bloodless; his knees sag, 
his arms grow long, and dangle 
gorilla-like. Those who uphold 
the Theory of Race and deny 
the influence of environment 
on the development of the 
human being should spend a 
year in prison and observe 
themselves daily 
in a mirror. 


Arthur Koestler, 
Dialogue with Death 





A carefully executed escape, legitimate and encouraged, via the imagination 
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Peering out forlornly from a maximum-security corridor Killing time: General Hospital fan in a cellblock common room 
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Quarantined in a stark disciplinary cell, alone and at loose ends 
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Dwight 
Correctional 
Center 


Dwight, Ill. 

Opened 1930 
Capacity: 400 
Inmates: 400 females 


Dear Kitsi, 

I know you will write 
the book and I know some 
people will listen to you—but I 
just hope you can make them 
feel prison from the inside. I 
hope you can make them feel 
how the time ticks away on you 
here and how no matter how 
hard you try to maintain 
yourself and some degree of 
independence and self-respect, 
the daily process eats away your 
spirit. I have always thought of 
myself as a pretty strong and 
open woman, but this joint has 
taken some of my gentleness, 
some of my womanhood. K itsi, 
I’m not the same warm person I 
remember myself to be. I find 
myself withdrawing from 
people in here—and even 
though I know it’s a natural 
reaction, I know it will affect 
the way I relate to people, 
especially my own children, 
outside. I feel the walls around 
me all the time. And I’m afraid 
I'll carry them outside with me 
when I leave. Do you think Ill 
be able to be a good mother 
when I get my children back? 

I worry, I worry more than 
I should when I can’t 
do anything about it 


Kathryn Watterson 
Burkhart, letter from an 
inmate in Women in Prison 
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Stateville permits personal television sets “Basically,” says an administrator, “they don't have to do anything” 
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Stateville’s electric chair, unused since the 1960s 
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Stateville 
Correctional 
Center 


Joliet, Hl. 

Opened 1919 
Capacity: 2,250 
Inmates: 2,250 males 


I did not come here 
to live, 
I came here to do this time 
So, when you officers refer 
to me as resident, 
Please keep that thought in 
mind 
I don’t really like that word, 
In fact I think it’s a bore. 
This is my first time here, 
And I don’t intend to come 
back anymore. 
Now that I'm here, 
Ata place I don’t want to be, | 
I only got a few years to do, 
So one day, I might go free 
I was sent here by the courts, 
Which I could not prevent 
But, while I'm here, please don’t 
call me a Damn 
Resident 





John (“Chuck”) Verzannon, 
inmate, Stateville 
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Eleven years after the Attica riot: in his shadowy cell plastered with pinups—including the Ayatullah Khomeini—an inmate writes 


Pawns and rooks: chess players adapt to circumstances Arealist painter copies a magazine advertisement 
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Time for thinking and more thinking, as a 25-years-to-life sentence passes in a slow grind 
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Attica 
Correctional 
Facility 


Attica, N.Y. 

Opened 1931 
Capacity: 2,150 
Inmates: 2,145 males 


I was so fascinated that 

I went on—I copied the 
dictionary’s next page. And the 
same experience came when | 
studied that. With every 
succeeding page, I also learned 
of people and places and events 
from history. Actually the 
dictionary is like a miniature 
encyclopedia. Finally the 
dictionary’s A section had 
filled a whole tablet—and I 
went on into the B’s. That was 
the way I started copying what 
eventually became the entire 
dictionary. It went a lot faster 
after so much practice helped 
me to pick up handwriting 
speed. Between what I wrote in 
my tablet, and writing letters, 
during the rest of my time in 
prison I would guess | 


wrote a million words 


Malcolm X, 
The Autobiography 
of Malcolm X 
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Crowding is severe in Texas: one bunkmate in serene silhouette while the other, serving a 75-year sentence, scans the financial scene 
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Huntsville Unit | 
Huntsville, Texas 


Opened 1849 
Capacity: 1,870 
Inmates: 2,171 males 
Someone on cellblock B i 
struck a five-string | 
banjo and began to sing: ‘I got | 


those cellblock blues/ I’m 
feeling blue all the time/ I got 
those cellblock blues/ Fenced in 
by walls I can’tclimb... He 
was good. The voice and the 
banjo were loud, clear and true, 
and brought into that border 
country the fact that it was a 
late summer afternoon all over 
that part of the world. Out the 
window he could see some 


underwear and fatigues hung 1 
out to dry. They moved in the 
breeze as if this movement 

like the movements of ants, bees 
and geese—had some polar 
ordination. For a moment he 
felt himself to be a man of the 
world, a world to which his 
responsiveness was marvelous 
and absurd. She opened her bag 
and looked for something.“ The 
army must have been a good 
preparation for this 
experience,’ she said 


— John Cheever, Falconer 





HO 
HOT COFFEE 





All of the mess hall meat and most of the vegetables come from prison farms 
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A dark star of the Inmate Nation: unbudging Charles Manson stares at TV, holding the stick he uses to change channels 


California 
Medical Facility 


Vacaville, Calif. 
Opened 1955 
Capacity: 2,630 
Inmates: 2,700 males 


Q. Did Mr. Manson ever 
call himself Jesus? 
A. He personally never called 
himself Jesus. 
Q. Did you ever call him Jesus? 
A. He represented a Jesus 
Christ-like person to me. 





Q. Do you think Charlie is an 
evil person? 

A. In your standards of evil, 
looking at him through your 
eyes, I would say yes. Looking 
at him through my eyes, he is as 
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good as he is evil, he is as evil as 
he is good. You could 
not judge the man. 


~Transcript of grand jury 
questioning of Susan Atkins, in 


Vincent Bugliosi, Helter Skelter 
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Strumming in the chapel, which he is assigned to keep tidy 





In reading glasses, the once murderous guru looks donnish 
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Burroughs 








Before you commit 
yourself to a small computer, 
see if it can answer, 


Meet the new 
Burroughs B20. 


Choosing a small business 
computer, like marriage, is a serious 
step. With far-reaching, long-term 
consequences. 

That’s why our new B20 is 
designed to answer “I do” to these 
three questions that you should ask 
any small computer before you 
entrust it with your worldly goods. 


Do you know my 
business? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” 
surroughs offers a growing list of B20 
software packages designed for 
specific businesses. If you're a 
wholesaler, for example, the B20 has 
a wholesale package. It will enable the 


“I do: 


B20 to handle the type of accounting, 
and generate the kind of information, 
needed by wholesalers. 

We also have general purpose 
programs, including an advanced 
electronic worksheet called 
Multiplan}” one of the most powerful 
modeling and planning tools available. 


Do you promise to grow 
with me? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” It 
lets you start with any of three 
different memory capacities, the 
smallest of which is 128Kb of RAM. 
As time goes by, you can continue 
adding to any B20 system you've 
chosen, so that it can keep up with 
the growth of your company for years 
and years to come—without a need 
for reprogramming. 


And the B20 has, of course, 
word processing capability. So it 
can handle all your information 
processing needs. 


Do you have a company 
with 95 years’ experience 
behind you? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” And 
Burroughs vast experience in helping 
small businesses manage information 
will be very helpful to you. In service 
and support. In supplies. And in 
overall easy-to-understand 
procedures. 

For more information about 
the Burroughs B20 and where you 
can get to know and love it, call 
1-800-621-6497, Ext. 115.(In 
Illinois, call 1-800-572-6724, Ext. 115.) 


Burroughs 


Building on strength 














1 don't think anything that has been created can be destroyed. 
—Sy Jackson on immortality 


ad Mary Etta Jaque of Rochester, N.Y., been at home 
; the night of Sept. 16, 1958, all this might never have 
= 





happened. She would have opened her front door to her 

™ boyfriend, Sylvester Jackson, then 17, and she would 

have either snuggled up or scolded him for being exuberantly 
drunk on Thunderbird wine. As it turned out, Mary Etta was not 
at home that night, and big Sy Jackson, looped and annoyed, 
kicked in her door. That brought the police, who, says Sy, pro- 
ceeded to beat up on him in the patrol car. One cop threw a 
punch, Sy ducked, the cop hit his partner, Sy ran. When Sy was 
caught, he was beaten up some more. The charge was second- 
degree assault. On his lawyer's advice, Sy pleaded guilty and was 
committed to the Elmira Correctional Facility. So began his tour 
of New York State prisons. By the time he celebrated his 41st 
birthday last April 18, he had 
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| Portrait of a Prisoner 











“In my cell, I only have to worry about myself” — 








—————- - 4 


that if I ever did get intoa fight with a kid, I couldn't even hit him 
in the face. That’s the God-honest truth. Then in prison I went 
through a transition, as if I was beginning to understand another 
side of human nature, in myself as well as others.” Specifically, he 
learned that generosity was interpreted as weakness. A fellow in- 
mate at Elmira borrowed five packs of cigarettes and refused to 
pay Sy back. Sy fought him. “It wasn’t my nature, it was survival. I 
would have thrown that guy out the third-floor window.” 

There is no doubt of it. Even today you see the indignation 
rising in himas he recalls the cigarette borrower. He talks with his 
hands; a swallow would be lost in them. Transferred to Comstock 
after the Elmira incident, Sy was involved in another fight for 
which he says he was given 45 days in the “strip cell” (one meal 
every third day, no clothes but shorts and a T shirt, sleep on the 
floor). Eventually he stopped fighting, but served five years any- 
way, developing a new opinion of himself. “I didn’t like what I 
was becoming. I'm still not comfortable with me.” By the time of 
_ his release at the age of 22, he 








spread 17 years of his life among 
institutions in Elmira, Comstock, 
Dannemora, Auburn, Stormville 
and now Attica, famous Attica. 

It hardly looks troublesome 
these days, this odd, '30s fortress 
with the Greek-echo name. In 
September 1971, Attica put hell 
on display for the nation. There 
are no signs of a riot today. The 
shock to one’s system lies simply 
in the place itself, its main wall 
rising 30 ft. around 53 acres in the 
middle of dead-quiet upstate 
greenery. The wall is gray gray. 
Nothing in nature, including a 
rock, could be that color. Guards 
say the wall goes down 30 ft. in 
spots so as to hold fast in the 
quicksand. At intervals along the 
flat surface, watch turrets sit with 








trusted almost no one. 

With all the changes that have 
occurred in him since then, Sy 
does not say that prison made him 
what he is; only that it helped. Af- 
ter completing the first five-year 
term, he took a job in Rochester 
working for a company that makes 
tanks for chemicals. He fell in 
love, got married, had three chil- 
dren. Between them, he and his 
wife were making close to $16,000 
a year; quite enough at the time. 
Still, he was moody, depressed. 
One night when his two-year-old 
daughter would not stop crying, he | 
reached for a six-pack. He recalls, 
horrified, that he was about to 
fling it at her, and glances sheep- | 
ishly at the photograph of smiling | 
Alicia, now 18, on the cell wall. 








witch-hat tops; Disney World, |S 
had it been built by Albert Speer, 
would have this look. The wall encompasses five separate cell 
blocks. Inside these are individual cells, 7 ft. from floor to ceiling, 
9 ft. by 6 ft. in area, in which some 2,000 men live among the pos- 
sessions permitted them. 

Sy Jackson sits hunched over at the tail end of his narrow 


to fill his cell, but he seems to have willed a diminished appear- 
ance in order to stay in proportion with his furnishings. Most of 
these hang on the walls: a chain of beads, a pair of sunglasses, 
snapshots of his three children. He has copied William Ernest 
Henley’s poem “Invictus” by hand and mounted it with cello- 
| phane tape. There is a picture postcard of a sailboat at sunset be- 
low what Sy calls his “mind stimulators,” words of advice on how 
best to study: SURVEY, QUESTION, READ, REVIEW, RECITE. Be- 
tween the postcard and the sunglasses lies a poetic formula: 
“You imagine what you desire/ You will what you imagine/ You 
create what you will.” 

For the most part Sy believes you create what you will, but he 
also believes one creates what others will for him. The stony face 
he wears now—the wary eyes resting on the bulging cheek bones, 
the rare smile that never shows wide enough for warmth—it was 
not always his look. In Elmira, he says, “I learned how to be hard 
and cold. I was neither before. I used to dislike fighting so much 





cot. At 5 ft. 11 in. and slightly more than 200 Ibs., he ought easily | 





| but there was confusion that was not there before.” (He uses “you 


“The problem wasn’t the family. It 
was me. The things that were in 
me: anger, bitterness, a lack of understanding. I don’t want to 
get, you know, into a highly philosophical or psychological thing; 


know” when he is about to say something that does not appeal to 
him.) He pauses. “One day I started, you know, robbing people.” 

“What were you thinking when you pointed a gun at someone 
whose money you didn’t even need?” 

“T wasn’t thinking. I was just acting out feelings.” 

“Why pick robbery?” 

“I don’t know. It could have been murder.” 

“Were you getting back at people?” 

“No. IL had become more /ike people.” He shifts his weight on 
the cot and looks both certain and surprised 


or armed robbery, and because he was a two-time felony of- 

fender, they gave Sy 15 to 30 years, of which he served eleven. 

During that time his wife divorced him. At Stormville he got 
on the wrong side of the “keepers” for speaking his mind, he con- 
tends. “This was in ’71, when Attica jumped off.” The reminder is | 
suddenly chilling in this place. “They said I was trying to change 
people’s ideas. I think any man who sees the truth is obligated to 
share that truth. That’s what I was doing.” For the effort, he says, 
he was handcuffed behind his back and “thrown down a couple of 
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flights of stairs, you know. They fractured my eardrum. They frac- 
tured my left cheekbone.” 

He is interrupted by a rapid banging on the cell wall. He yells: 
“Maestro, I’m busy right now!” His neighbor Maestro is so called 
because he plays the guitar. No, Maestro is not his friend. Sy has no 
friends. The worst time of day for him is when he is let out of his cell. 
He finds prison life too dangerous, too unpredictable. He, who 
would deem it dishonorable to steal from a fellow inmate, has al- 
ready hada watch anda pocketcalculator stolen. He mentions this 
twice, angrily, in the course of two hours. “In my cell,” he says, “I 
only heve to worry about myself.” 

In his cell he can also do the reading he seems to need. Hav- 
ing recently finished Wuthering Heights, he concludes that 
“Heathcliff was one of the book’s lesser villains” and that “he 
wasn’t as strong as he appeared to be. The real Heathcliff only 
came through at the end.” Then, with curiosity: “When Heath- 
cliff was himself, no one understood him any more.” Of Jean 
Valjean in Les Misérables Sy observes, “Any time you make a 
person into something other than himself, you make a monster.” 

He has read almost all of Richard Wright, even The Outsid- 
er, Wrights existential novel about a criminal who seeks to get 
outside everything, including morality and history. To Sy this is 
impossible: “You can only become so much of an outsider.” One 
is obliged to live in the world, although “you've got to walk up 
your own staircase, not someone else’s.” Moreover, Wright, like 
Bronté and Hugo, was portraying a hero who was partly the vic- 
tim of others, and partly of himself. When Sy says, “I want to un- 
derstand whether I was the sole cause of what has happened to 











“So here I was in the grinder again. I knew what I had to 
face. You get into the machine and you're just a little cog. You're 
nothing major.” An eerie falsetto fills the corridor. An inmate 
walks by outside the door to Sy’s cell, shouting for his ID. 

“Who are you now?” 

“I don’t really think about myself. I don’t like myself, per se, 
because the things I have gone through have become such a part 

| of me.” As ever, there is no touch of self-pity in his voice. He 
seems to regard his life scientifically, like an unknown substance. 
“I was thrown into a place where I couldn't develop normally,” 
he says, quickly surveying his surroundings, 


prison after this sentence is served? He feels that he has 

learned to moderate his expectations; that, he says, will 
help. Yet his resolution continues to be undermined by his tem- 
per. Even now he is on disciplinary report for raising a hand toa 
guard. He demonstrates the gesture as if to denote its casual in- 
nocence, but in fact a flick of his wrist is menacing. “I will always 
be in prison,” he says after a while. “It was something stamped 
on my soul.” 

What are prisons for, Sy? Punishment mainly, he believes, of 
four distinct types. The first is one’s loss of freedom. The second, 
the loss of a sense of responsibility: “You're expected to think for 
yourself and at the same time to follow orders without asking 
questions.” The third kind of punishment he calls “sensory de- 
privation,” the forced absence of family, of feeling. The only 
emotions one knows in prison, he says, are the “negatives” of an- 


D:: he think he will do something to put himself back in 





me,” his expression is earnest to 
the point of desperation. 

On the poem “Invictus,” he 
says he does not believe he is “the 
master of my fate.” The poem is 
on the wall because such a thing 
represents a goal. Sy wrote a poem 
himself, at the age of 18, when he 
was in Comstock. He recites it too 
rapidly: 


Reminiscing my childhood 


past 
Of the good and the bad 
The happy and the sad 
The wasted tears 
And future fears 
That all came true. 


In spite of the accuracy of the 
poem's forecast, Sy is still bewil- | 
dered by his latest crime. He is 
now doing six to twelve for the at- 
tempted murder of his “lady” in 








7 ger and disappointment, And the 
— fourth type? That, to Sy, is the 
: most severe. “The worst punish- 
ment is being compelled to be 
someone other than yourself.” 

To see Sy Jackson from the in- 
side is to agree that, in part, he has 
been compelled to be someone 
else. To see him from the outside, 
from the other end of his cot, is to 
acknowledge that the man is an 
explosive, someone to be afraid of. 
With that view Sy would whole- 
heartedly sympathize; he is afraid 
of himself. If the prisons in which 
he has spent nearly half his life 
have provided various punish- 
ments, they have also given him a 
context for looking into his own 
mind. Since what frightens him 
about his mind was nurtured in 
prison, the process of self-exami- 
nation is as circular and enclosed 








Poughkeepsie. After serving time 
for the robbery conviction, he began to work with delinquent 
teen-agers, but he got into trouble there too, fighting with the au- 
thorities over their rough handling of the kids. “They told me: 
Everybody does it. I told them: / don’t do it. /’m part of every- 
body.” He lost that job and “drank and drank.” Then he lost his 
lady, and one day he went after her where she worked—just to 
talk, he says. Nonetheless, he had a shotgun with him that went 
off in a scuffle with the woman's fellow employees. She was 
wounded. Sy didn’t mean it. No, he does not see a parallel be- 
tween this crime and his first trouble: pursuing a girlfriend and 
winding up in prison. “This time I was responsible.” The thought 
does not console him. 

Still, what clearly worries him more than the shooting inci- 
dent is the recollection of how afraid of him the woman was. 
With her he had tried to make a whole life within a family of 
two, in a sense, as he describes it, to protect himself by building a 
cell on the outside. “But my lady couldn’t adhere to my philoso- 


crumbling. I thought: Here it is, inside my unit.” The “it” is 
threatening, but unidentified. He used to say to her: “The reason 
I love you is that you like the good side of me. But there is some- 
thing else, and this I don’t want you to see.” Until the afternoon 
of the shooting, he had managed to stay out of jail for 34 years. 





phy because she had nothing to base it on. My foundation was | 


as Sy’s upstate odyssey, Such non- 


progress may be typical ofa great many prisoners, but as one dis- 
covers in a place like Attica, no inmate is typical. All the instru- 


ments of uniformity in a prison—the architecture, the outfits, the 
language and routine—merely emphasize the fact that here, as 
elsewhere, every cell contains a person. 

What disturbs anyone looking at Sy, however, is not his dif- 
ferences from the world but his obvious membership in it. In a 
sense a criminal is merely a man of extremes, someone who robs 
gas stations rather than the dignity of a colleague, or who terror- 
izes with a gun rather than a bullying personality, or who mur- 
ders in fact instead of with gossip. Perhaps this is why Sy feels 
low, but not ignoble; the laws he breaks are on the books. Yet his 
internal torment is that of anyone who recognizes his own guilt 
and self-hate, who sees in Sy’s black-brown eyes all the impris- 
onment of the species. It is doubtful that Sy realizes this. One 
thing a prison does naturally is to ostracize its residents, most of 
whom are bound to think there is no one in the outer world re- 
motely like them. 

Sy had a dream while taking a nap the other day. It was about 
“a big, gigantic bird without feathers, and hecame into my celland 
got lodged under my cot. And I’m wondering in my dream whether 





funny. He did not recognize the beast. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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to free this monster or scream for help.” The problem struck him’ 
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What to dowhen your 
All-Savers Certificate comes due. 


The All-Savers Program was a great investment 
last year. But you can’t get those same rates on 
All-Savers Certificates today. Fact is, there are 
now other ways to get even better after-tax yields. 
So what's your next move... money market funds, 
IRAs, stocks, bonds, municipals? 


How will the new Federal Tax Law 
impact your investments? 


IDS, the financial planning professionals, can 
provide an overview of the new Federal Tax Law 
and help you analyze your investment options, at 
no cost or obligation. Then IDS can help you 
determine where your money will do the most 
good. You can get a plan designed to avoid 
unnecessary taxes, earn current high yields and 
make your money available when you need it. 


Your IDS representative is a financial planning 
career professional who can offer you over 50 


financial products and services. So you can be 
sure of getting a financial plan that fits your 
short-term and long-term goals. 

If you want a personal financial plan for your 
All-Savers money, now you know what to do. Fill 
out the coupon today. Or call 800-437-4332. 


Show me a plan to put my All-Savers 
money to better use. 








Name 
Address 
State. Zip. 
60-364-111-001 
0 Check here for a 
free summary of IDEAS 
changes caused by TO HELP YOU 





the new Tax Law. ® MANAGE MONEY 


fe ~ 
ae Mail to: IDS, Dept. 583, IDS Tower, Minneapolis, MN 55402 or call 800-437-4332 
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Press 





Hurdling Another Big Barrier 





or months, the staff of the New York 

Daily News had gamely chased scoops 
while under sentence of death. Forever 
facing some new and seemingly more in- 
escapable deadline for the paper’s folding, 
employees searched determinedly for a 
glimmer of hope. Said an editor: “There is 
supposed to be a series of psychological 
stages in confronting death—anger, deni- 
al, depression and so on, until acceptance. 
Here there was never accep- 
tance.” A writer characterized 
the mood as “Apocalypse: Nev- 
er Mind.” But last week, when 
the paper’s deliverers became 
the last of eleven unions to ac- 
cept a cost-cutting plan, the jubi- 
lant mood was more like “Apoc- 
alypse: Never!” 

Before that happened, there 
had been plenty of reason for 
spirits to falter. The News lost 
$12.6 million in 1981, and its 
owner, the Chicago-based Tri- 
bune Co., estimated that losses 
could more than double in suc- 
ceeding years. Unwilling to bat- 
tle that trend, the Tribune Co. 
put the paper up for sale last 
Dec. 18. After three fallow 
months, the company an- 
nounced that Texas Wheeler- 
Dealer Joe L. Allbritton was 
“buyer of last resort.” But when 
Allbritton demanded a wage 
rollback and a one-third slash in 
the approximately $190 million 





New York's Daily News wins a reprieve as its unions okay cuts 


is the first time a major newspaper has 
come so close to disaster and averted it by 


| working out a survival operation with the 


very unions that used to kill papers.” 

One reason the unions cooperated 
was that management shared the burden. 
During the past year, a number of News 
executives had their pay temporarily fro- 
zen or cut, and more than 40 of them, in- 
cluding longtime Editor Michael O'Neill, 





Union mailer loads copies of the paper’s national edition 





payroll, union leaders balked, 
and the “last resort” disap- 
peared, Everyone braced for the final step 
in a grim scenario that had been played 
out in Washington (the Star) and Phila- 
delphia (the Bulletin), and that was soon 
to be repeated in Cleveland (the Press). 
Instead, the Tribune Co. reversed field 
and proclaimed it would keep operating 
indefinitely, but with a daunting proviso: 
the city’s traditionally intransigent news- 
paper unions, which had watched six pa- 
pers die since 1950, would have to endorse 
a prompt elimination of about 
1,300 of the paper’s 5,000 
jobs. Warned William Kennedy, 
president of the pressmen’s 
union: “It may not be worth it.” 
But Kennedy and his fellow 
union leaders ultimately came to 
the rescue. The Tribune Co. won 
substantially everything it asked 
for. Total savings in jobs, over- 
time and other costs: an eventual 
$50 million a year, the biggest 
giveback in American newspa- 
per history. Exulted one senior 











executive: “This is historic. This Editor Wieghart 





Afier $50 million in givebacks, new hope for a little black ink. 


59, were eased out. More important, near- | 


ly all departures by union members were 
won voluntarily, and were accompanied 
by “golden handshakes” averaging more 
(sometimes much more) than $30,000 per 
person. Some senior reporters walked 
away with two or three years’ pay. Total 
severance cost: nearly $50 million. 
Despite the salvage efforts, the News 
is still beset by typical problems of belea- 
guered big-city dailies. The paper’s blue- 
collar, middle-income constitu- 
ency continues to shrink, driven 
out of New York by high crime, 
high taxes and the high cost of 
in-town living. Indeed, although 
the Sunday News (circ. 2 mil- 
lion) remains the nation’s larg- 
est weekend paper, the weekday 
News (circ. 1.5 million) was 
passed by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal (circ. 2 million) in 1979. 
Moreover, while the News 
reaches an impressive mass au- 
dience, advertisers increasingly 
use newspapers as a class rather 


than a mass medium. They seek “quality” 
in readers (age, income, education) rather 
than sheer quantity. Thus though the 
News is 61% larger than the New York 
Times (circ. 947,000), it draws barely half 
as much advertising linage: 31% vs. 61% 
of the total market, with the remaining 
% going to the embattled New York 
Post (circ. 904,000). 

More subjectively, the News is widely 
thought to have lost its wham-bam per- 
sonality and to have settled somewhat in- 
effectually into a shadowy area between 
the good gray lady, the Times, and the 
sensationally yellow Post. Editor James 
Wieghart, 49, says the News “needs to re- 





-vratricksrows member the ways it was good in 


the 1940s and 1950s.” He is step- 
ping up crime and entertain- 
ment coverage, and transform- 
' ing the business pages to 
emphasize consumer news and 
money management. But even if 
those measures restore the News 
to the vigor of old, the audience 
for such a paper is not as appeal- 
ing to advertisers as it was 30 
years ago. Post Publisher Rupert 
Murdoch, also plagued by heavy 
losses, has predicted repeatedly 
that only one mass-appeal news- 
paper will survive in New York. 
Sums up a Newspaper Guild of- 
ficial: “The News is doing the 
right things. But whether this is 
a reprieve or true salvation, it is 
too soon to tell.” 


or is it clear whether the 

sort of sacrifices made by 
union workers and management 
at the News will inspire turn- 
arounds elsewhere. In St. Louis 
~~ the Post-Dispatch and the 

Globe-Democrat, both faltering, 
were boosted by winning wage conces- 
sions a year ago. But in Detroit, where 
both the News and the Free Press lost mil- 
lions last year, unions turned the two pa- 
pers down on concessions unless the 
closely held News opened its books. That 
paper has adopted costly gimmicks to 
maintain its wafer-thin edge in circula- 
tion (629,392 to 627,640). The Baltimore 
News American and the mildly resurgent 
Boston Herald American, both Hearst pa- 
pers, are staffed so leanly that further ma- 
jor cuts would not be practical. 

Perhaps most sobering is the case of a 
third Hearst paper, the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Examiner (circ. 285,000), which five 
years ago won the right to introduce any 
modern equipment it chose and to reassign 
any employee without bargaining. The 
staff was cut 10%, from 865 to 779. Yet the 
paper remains mired in the red. That may 
be a further warning signal for New York’s 
| News, which even in its exuberance does 

not expect to return to profitability until 
sometime in 1984. —y William A. Henty ill. 
Reported by Harry Kelly/New York 
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“The Best In The House” 


86.8 Proof. Blended Canadian Whisky. Imported in Bottle by Hiram Walker Importers Inc., Detroit, Mich. © 1982 

















How to practice 
what you teach. 
















Whether you're teaching someone 
else's kids, or concerned with educating 
your own — it's time to study che 
IBM Personal Computer 
What you learn may surprise you 
The size of the system. The price 
The high-resolution color graphics 
The 10 function keys that help 
eliminate many repetitious tasks 
The documentation written more like 
a friendly guide than a technical manual 
Plus the computer language called 
BASIC already in permanent memory. 
To discover every way the IBM Personal 
Computer can be an education in itself, 
(both in the schoolroom and the family room) 
get a demonstration at an authorized dealer 
And start at the head of the class 





The IBM Personal Computer 
| Atool for modern times 








Monitor shown not suf J by IBM 

















The IBM Personal Computer. 
See it at a store near you: 
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ILLINOIS 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
ComputerLand 
Sears Business Systems Centers 
BUFFALO GROVE 
CompuShop, Inc 
CHAMPAIGN 
ComputerLand 
CHICAGO 
IBM Product Centers 
DECATUR 
Main Street Computer Company 
DOWNERS GROVE 
ComputerLand 
EDWARDSVILLE 
Computer Corner 
ELMHURST 
CompurerLand 
EVANSTON 
ComputerLand 
JOLIET 
ComputerLand 
MIDLOTHIAN 
CompuShop, Inc 
MORTON GROVI 
CompuShop, Inc 
MUNDELEIN 
ComputerLand 
NAPERVILLE 
ComputerLand 
NILES 
CompurerLand 
NORTHBROOK 
ComputerLand 
OAK BROOK 
IBM Product Center 
OAK LAWN 
ComputerLand 
OAK PARK 
ComputerLand 
PEORIA 
ComputerLand 
POSEN 
COMPUTERS ET¢ 
ROLLING MEADOWS 
CompuShop, Inc 
SCHAUMBURG 
ComputerLand 
ST. CHARLES 
ComputerLand 
VILLA PARK 


Sears Business Systems Centers 


MISSOURI 
MANCHESTER 
CompurerLand 
MARYLAND HEIGHTS 
ComputerLand 
ST. ANN 
Computer Depot 
at Famous Barr Stores 
ST. LOUIS 
Photo & Sound Company 
Computer Depo 
at Famous Barr Stores 
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Help for High-Frequency Hearers 





A‘: a bout with measles, three-year- 
old Karyl Ann Mirmelstein of New- 
port News, Va., seemed strangely unre- 
sponsive. Her mother consulted a number 
of doctors, who variously attributed the 
child’s behavior to sibling rivalry with her 
baby sister, a learning disability, and even 
mental retardation. “I knew this couldn’t 
be true,” says Rona Mirmelstein. “I could 
see that Kam was very bright, perhaps 
more so than most children.” Yet it was 





A new “translator” device brings sound within range 


range hearing, but become deaf in the 
lower registers after suffering a high fever, 
virus Or meningitis in childhood. Some 
have an extended upper auditory range 


and can hear dog whistles or the shrill hiss | 


of a department-store electronic security 


| system. Their problem, as in Kam’s case, 


generally goes undetected because of in- 
adequate testing. Most testing devices do 


| not produce sounds above a certain fre- 


not until Kam was six that doctors ac- | 
knowledged that her problem was her 
hearing. The results of an elaborate series 
of auditory tests were perplexing. While 
Kam could hear the sharp sound of a tele- 
phone ringing or a door slamming, she did 





Kam wearing Berlin's translating aid 


Music sounded so stirring she began to cry. 








not respond to subtler noises. A standard 
| hearing aid was recommended, but Kam 
| refused to wear it, relying instead on lip- 
reading. Eventually, she graduated from 
college, married a lawyer from Long Is- 
land, N.Y., and resigned herself to being 
an “audiological enigma.” 

Then, at age 27, she met Charles I. 
Berlin, an audiologist who heads the 
Kresge Hearing Research Laboratory of 
the South in New Orleans. Using special 
equipment, Berlin was able for the first 
time to provide a precise diagnosis 
of Kam’s problem: “ultra-audiometric” 
hearing, that is, the capacity to hear, but 
only at extremely high frequencies. 

People with ultra-audiometric hear- 
ing, says Berlin, are usually born with full- 
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| ry, she wrote: 


| ent,” 


| music: 





quency, Berlin says, “and it is precisely at 
this cutoff that ultra-audiometric patients 
begin hearing.” Worse still, ultra-audio- 
metrics may lose what hearing they have 
if they use conventional hearing aids, says 
Berlin. “The aids can cause overstimula- 
tion or acoustic trauma.” 

Kam’s case was one of several that 
prompted Berlin to begin developing a 
hearing device that would “translate” 
low-frequency sounds into the range at 
which ultra-audiometrics could hear 
them. With help from engineers at the II- 
linois firm of Knowles Electronics, he 
produced a miniature magnetic earphone 
with two channels. One channel amplifies 
high-pitched sounds; the other shifts low- 
er pitches upward into the range heard 
by ultra-audiometrics. The earphone is 
wired to a battery pack and microphone. 


or Kam, the device opened up a bus- 

tling world, both raucous and musical. 
Recounting her first exposure in her dia- 
“All voices sounded like 
jabberwocky because they were so differ- 
As she adjusted, however, she found 
that “I was able to understand my cousin 
despite the fact that he has a low voice 
and a mustache.” Later, she rediscovered 
“I put Exodus on the stereo. So 
stirring was the music that I suddenly be- 
gan to cry in an almost hysterical way. 
The beauty of the sound was almost tor- 
ture—I simply couldn’t get enough of it.” 

There are about 20 million hearing- 
impaired Americans, and Berlin guesses 


| that as many as 20,000 could be helped 


by his device. To find them, he has begun 
testing students in schools for the hear- 
ing-impaired. In addition, eight free ul- 
tra-audiometric testing centers have been 
established across the country, along with 
a collect-call hot line (301-897-8682) to 
field questions about the condition. So 


far, Berlin and his colleagues have uncov- | 











ered 167 potential patients, 37 of whom | 


have received translators paid for by con- 
tributions to a fund started by Kam’s 
mother. None is more delighted than 
Kam, who, at 32, has become a teacher of 
hearing-impaired adolescents: “My hear- 
ing aid has given me a chance to have a 
profession. I never could have done it 
without one.” a 
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NORTH AMERICA’S 
TOP COMPANIES 
WANT TO HELP FINANCE 
YOUR COLLEGE BOUND 
SON OR DAUGHTER. 


GM! is a fully accredited coeducational 
college offering highly qualified students 
an opportunity to participate ina 
cooperative engineering and management 
program sponsored by North America’s top 
companies. All students must be accepted 
academically by GMI prior to being 
selected by a sponsoring company. 
For sponsorship information 
and career opportunities, 
call toll free: 800-521-7436; 
in Michigan 800-572-9908. 
Or write 


orm 


GMI ENGINEERING & 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


ADMISSIONS DEPT. T-9 
1700 W. THIRD AVE. 
FLINT, Mi 48502-2276 
Pioneering cooperative 
education since 1919 


















BE 
INSTRUMENTAL 
IN MUSIC. 








The arts have always counted on 


Business 
r support Please help again 
1 more THORMEHON on what you 
can do. call write to the 





BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE ARTS, INC 
padway. Suite 2600 
New York 10036 

921-0700 


Sere the arts 
for Americas sake. 
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Once again, Volkswagen delivers. 





Recently the biggest newspaper in In the newspaper business a truck And since they cover all of 
Oklahoma, The Daily Oklahoman works 365 days a year. Oklahoma—all 69,919 square miles 
and Times, bought forty Volkswagen So the paper wanted the proven of it—they wanted the best mileage 
Diesel Pickups reliability of a diesel engine pickup in America. * 

And we were thrilled That eliminated thirty-one models (Who‘’d want to tell someone in 

After all, there are some forty-six Bundles of newspapers are heavy Cloud Chief, pop. 25, that the truck 
different makes and models of pickups So they needed a truck with a delivering his paper ran out of fuel?) 
to pick from double-wall cargo box So that left just one truck 

Or are there? Scratch three more Ours 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen. 


“It gets an EPA estimated |42) mpg, 49 highway estimate. (Use “estimated mpg” for eage varies with speed, trip length, weather 





© 1987 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA 
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Computers - 





A Terminal in Every Home? 





hen French Dance Student Isabelle 

Michalowski, 17, wants to find a lo- 
cal nightspot that is still open during the 
summer vacation, she lets her fingers do 
the walking—not through the Yellow 
Pages, but across the keyboard of a com- 
puter console. Using the small video ter- 
minal that has been provided by the state- 
owned French telephone company, she 
punches a few keys and then taps out the 
words DISCOS—RENNES. Seconds later the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers 


button and an_ illustrated 
advertisement appears on 
the screen. It reads: “Pym's 
American Bar, dancing 
nightly, 10 p.m. to 2 a.m., 
all year round.” Voila! 
Isabelle is part of one of 
the most adventurous com- 
puter experiments yet con- 
ducted. The French phone 
company has_ ordered 
300,000 more consoles just 
like hers, the largest single | 
contract for computer ter- 
minals ever signed. This 
month it will begin giving 
them away around the 
northwestern city of 
Rennes at the rate of 10,000 
a month. For those who re- 
quest one, the computer ter- 
minal will be a standard 
feature of their telephone 
service, replacing the local 


flash on the screen. She then hits another | 














The bold French plan for giving away electronic phone books 


correctly. Given the phonetic spelling of a 
name, the computer provides the phone 
numbers and addresses of all the names 
that sound the same. For example, if the 
caller is looking for Jacques Legalle, but 
types “Jacques Le Gal” into the comput- 
er, the machine will still come up with the 
right name. 

The French phone company main- 
tains that the computer is also more eco- 
nomical in the long run. By mass-produc- 
ing the tiny terminals, it has brought the 
cost of each machine down to $320, still 
considerably more than the 
cost of a book, but getting 
closer. Moreover, the elec- 





phone book. Instead of 
looking up a number in the 
directory, customers will simply turn 
on a machine and search for the number 
electronically. 

While her mother Michelle still com- 
plains that “the box” is “not at all aesthet- 
ic” and rarely uses it, Isabelle has quickly 
taken to the new technology. She consults 
the electronic phone book at least three 
times a week, calling up lists of music 
halls, dance studios and movie theaters. 
“Whenever I need a phone book now, I 
always use the électronique, says Isabelle. 
“It’s much quicker and a lot more fun.” 

The electronic phone book offers the 
user far more services than a paper one. 
To find a mechanic to fix the family car, 
he just types in the make of his auto and 
his address. The machine will then pro- 
vide the name and location of the nearest 
garage servicing that model. To speak toa 
friend in America, the customer presses 
another button and the screen shows a 
map of the world marked with the costs 
and dialing procedures for the different 
countries. The telephone computer can 





find a name even if it is not being spelled 
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tronic phone book does not have to be re- 
placed each year. It is also more accurate 
than the paper edition because the com- 
puter can be automatically and instanta- 
neously updated. By the time 25 million 
phone books have been printed and dis- 
tributed, about one-third of the informa- 
tion is no longer accurate 


he electronic phone book project be- 

gan two years ago with 55 volunteers 
in the north coast town of St.-Malo. Last 
year it expanded to include 1,500 families 
in and around the city of Rennes. This 
year the phone company has been giving 
systematic demonstrations to local groups 
all through the region. The service seems 
to be catching on. “People come expect- 
ing something much more complicated 
than the simple machine we actually 


campaign. “By the time the demonstra- 

tion is over, everyone asks, ‘So when are 

you going to bring us these machines?’ ” 
The idea of giving every Frenchman 





isabelle Michalowski at the keyboard, and a page from the digital directory 


“Now I always use the électronique. /t's much quicker and a lot more fun.” | 





| aslight French accent 





=a 


who wants one his own terminal is part of 
the Paris government’s aggressive push 
into computers. Convinced that the tech- 
nology is a key to industrial development 
in the 1980s and 1990s, the French are in- 
vesting heavily in the field, building their 
own Silicon Valleys in Brittany and Lor- 
raine. The Ministry of Industry even had 
the Académie Frangaise, which is the 
mighty guardian of the French language, 
approve a shiny new word to go along 
with the new hardware: informatique. 
Some French officials are already worried 
about new examples of dreaded Franglais 
like le hardware and le software. 

Once the computer has gone in the 
front door as an electronic phone book, 
the French have all sorts of other plans for 
it. The same video console can be used for 
many services, from remote-control 
banking to electronic mail to fingertip 
shopping. The French are experimenting 
racey—visions With just about every con- 
ceivable application. In a 
test program in three sub- 
urbs of Paris, 2,500 termi- 
nals have been installed 
that permit people to check 
airline schedules or place 
orders with mail-order cat- 
alogues using the computer. 
Thirty farming villages be- 
tween Bordeaux and Tou- 
louse have terminals that 
dispense data about social 
security rights, building 
permit procedures and agri- 
cultural laws. Bank manag- 
ers at Crédit Agricole, a 
financial institution spe- 
cializing in agricultural 
loans, can use 24 terminals 
in Brittany to look at the 
names, addresses and ac- 
counts of all their clients. In 
Grenoble and Nantes, users can tap two 
municipal terminals to summon informa- 
tion about military service, student fel- 
lowships and job openings. In Paris, 120 
hotels offer their guests 4,500 pages of 
electronic information, ranging from gas- 
tronomic advice to the latest stock market 
quotes. Next year major informatique pro- | 
grams are scheduled to begin in Amiens, | 
Lille and Nancy. | 

French ambitions go beyond national | 
borders. In an effort to make Paris a 
world headquarters of the computer revo- | 
lution, the government has established 
the grandly named Centre Mondial Infor- 
matique et Ressources Humaines (World 
Center for Personal Computation and 
Human Development). Headed by Au- 
thor-Politician Jean-Jacques Servan- 





| Schreiber, the organization recently lured | 
show them,” says Jean-Claude Lanoe, a | 
technician involved in the promotional | 


to Paris four of America’s foremost com- | 
puter scientists. With that kind of exper- 
tise and top government support, comput- 
ers of the future are likely to have at least 
— By Philip Faflick. 
Reported by Pam Schirmeister/Paris 
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Make your dreams come true! The practical volumes of the HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT 

series will help you discover the exciting new home that's hidden in your present house. To 
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There are 
two things 
medicines 
Can Save: 


. a 
Your life. Your money. 
New prescription medi- 
cines are greatly reducing 
a @ hospital stays and 


eliminating certain 
types of surgery. That 
combined effort saves 
billions of dollars. 
It’s just that simple. 





Medicines save. Lives and money. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
1100 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
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en lowered sticker prices on 38 of 
our newest fuel-efficient cars. 
We've held the line on 26 others. Most of the 
rest are priced just moderately higher” 


There hasn’t been a better time to buy a 
great new GM car ina long, long time. 
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Interest rates are falling. Inflation’s coming 

down. The economy is poised for recovery. 
And millions of people are starting to think 
about new cars again. 

To do our part in keeping the momentum 
going, General Motors has adopted responsive 
new pricing for 1983. We have lowered prices 
or added equipment at no charge. 

Prices on our newest, fuel-efficient, front- 
drive cars are lower. Meaningfully lower. 

We're holding the prices on the balance of 
our subcompact cars and most of our compact 
models. 

And the increases on most other GM cars 


are less than the prevailing inflation rate. 
So see your GM dealer and take advantage *Based on a comparison of Manufacturer's Suggested Retail 


of GM's newly restructured prices. Prices for comparable 1982 and 1983 models. 
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A Freeze Play at the Banks 








The Mexican government nationalizes its faltering financial system 


earing the green, red and white 
sash that symbolizes Mexico’s 
highest office, a somber Presi- 


dent José Lopez Portillo took the podium 
in the Chamber of Deputies of the Mexi- 
can Congress last week to give his final 
state of the union address before retiring 
in December. Few political leaders have 
ever had to deliver a valedictory under 
| such grim and humbling circumstances. 
| Mexico’s economy is staggering in a pro- 
| found crisis that threatens the country’s 
political and social stability. Inflation is 
running at 60%. More than half the popu- 
lation is unemployed or working 
at marginal, unskilled jobs like 
selling tortillas on street corners. 
The value of the peso against the 
dollar has fallen by 80% since 
the beginning of the year. Tee- 
tering on the edge of national 
bankruptcy, Mexico can no 
longer meet the payments on its 
enormous $80 billion foreign 
debt, the largest of any develop- 
ing nation, without new emer- 
gency loans. The U.S. has be- 
come deeply concerned out of 
fear that Mexico’s turmoil could 
damage the American economy. 
As millions of Mexicans 
watched on television, Lépez 
Portillo spoke for nearly four 
hours in a booming voice that 
faltered only near the end. “We 
face great dangers now,” he ad- 
mitted. Down-playing his own responsi- 
bility, he argued that the economic trou- 
| bles had been triggered by an unforeseen 
| decline in world petroleum demand, 
which cut deeply into Mexico’s revenues 
from oil exports. Then, in a vehement at- 
tack on Mexico’s financial establishment, 
the President charged that the country’s 
problems had been intensified by busi- 
nesses and speculators who had invested 
their money outside the country. Said he: 
“A group of Mexicans, supported by the 
private banks, have taken more money 
out of Mexico in the past two years than 
imperialists ever exploited during the en- 
tire history of our country.” Mexicans, he 
declared, now have at least $14 billion in 
foreign bank accounts, mostly in the U.S., 
and $30 billion in American real estate. 
Amid a crescendo of applause from 
supporters, Lopez Portillo announced that 
his government was nationalizing all 
Mexican banks and imposing strict cur- 
rency controls to stop the flight of capital 
from the country. “It is now or never,” he 
said. ‘ ‘They [the speculators) have already 








| 





plundered us. But Mexico is not finished. 
They will never plunder us again.” 

The reaction to Lépez Portillo’s bold 
plan was sharply divided. Bankers and 
some businessmen were outraged. Said 
Carlos Abedrop Davila, president of the 
Association of Bankers of Mexico: “Na- 
tionalization of private banking will ag- 
gravate the current crisis.” The govern- 
ment’s top banker, Miguel Mancera 
Aguayo, director of the Bank of Mexico, 
promptly resigned, apparently in protest 
over the nationalization. Labor unions 
and left-wing political groups, however, 





| 


| ary Workers Party: “My feeling is that it’s 
| market.” 


| Cline, a senior fellow at the Institute for 


rrancovon—canwarviaison be even tougher to enforce be- 


_— ree 
Lépez Portillo: “It is now or never. They will never plunder us again” 


Many Mexicans doubt that the ex- 
change controls will work. They foresee 
the growth ofa vast underground network 
for illegal trading in dollars. Says Ricardo 
Pascoe, a spokesman for the Revolution- 


nearly impossible to control the black 
American experts on Mexico 
share that skepticism. Says William 
International Economics in Washington: 
“Exchange controls are troubling. As a 
general rule, they don’t work very well, 
and in the special case of Mexico, they'll 


cause of that country’s long bor- 
der with the U.S.” } 
The seizure of banks by the 
Mexican government may also | 
be ineffective or counterproduc- 
tive. After French President 
Frangois Mitterrand national- 
ized his country’s banks in Feb- 
ruary, many edgy foreigners 
pulled bank deposits out of 
France, and that helped push 
the franc to record lows. Bruce 
Bagley, an associate director of 
the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, 
thinks investors will be even 
more hesitant to keep money in 
Mexico’s nationalized banks be- | 
cause of the government’s repu- 











| praised Lépez Portillo. “We believe that 


these measures will strengthen the econo- 
my,” said Jose Dorantes Segovia, presi- 
dent of the Labor Congress. 

Lopez Portillo’s drastic program is de- 
signed to help ease Mexico’s severe short- 
age of US. dollars, the main currency of 
international trade. In recent months, 
Mexico has not earned enough dollars 
from its exports to pay for imports and 
keep up with interest on its foreign debt. 
That imbalance has helped drive down 
the value of the peso against the dollar. In 
the meantime, wealthy Mexicans, fearful 
that drastic moves like last week’s nation- 
alizations might soon take place, have 
been making the problem worse by send- 
ing money to foreign banks. 

By controlling the banking system, 
the Mexican government hopes to slow 
the currency outflow. Under regulations 
now in force, most dollars in Mexican 
bank accounts, a total of about $12 billion, 


| will be frozen and not allowed to leave the 


country. People who withdraw their mon- 
ey must st accept it in pesos. 
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Staring at bankruptcy, the country cannot pay its $80 billion debt. ‘ation for corruption. 


| provided cheap oil and other aid to Cen- 
| tral American neighbors. Riddled with 


Both within and without 
Mexico, there is wide agreement that 
Lépez Portillo is attacking the symptoms 
of his country’s disease rather than the 
root causes, for which many assign him 
the blame. After taking office in 1976, 
Lépez Portillo launched an overly ambi- 
tious industrial expansion program and 
lavished money on an effort to transform 
the country into a Third World power. He 


corruption, his government has a payroll 
loaded with jobs that do not really exist. 
Lépez Portillo's extravagance unleashed 
Mexico’s virulent inflation. 


hree weeks ago the Mexican gov- | 

ernment rocked the international 

financial community by declaring 
that it could no longer afford to make pay- | 
ments on its $80 billion debt. Knowing 
that a Mexican default could destabilize 
the entire global monetary system, the 
central banks of the leading industrial 
countries last week announced a new 
short-term loan of $1.85 billion. Contin- | 
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40% in the past month. Com- 
plains Store Manager Gaston 
Lopez: “We used to be busy 
all day. The four registers 
never stopped ringing. But 
I've had to lay off two cash- 
iers, and the other two are 
working 40-hour weeks in- 
stead of 50.” Says Wilfred 
=Madrid, a department store 
sowner in E! Paso: “My busi- 
“ness is off 80%. It’s dead out 
=there in the streets, and it’s 
‘slike a morgue here in the 
estore.” Last week the US. 
‘sSmall Business Administra- 

tion set up a $200 million 

loan program for merchants 
devastated by the falling peso. 

The American Government has also 
moved decisively to aid Mexico. The US. 
Commodity Credit Corp. is guaranteeing 
$1 billion in private bank loans for Mexi- 
can companies to buy American agricul- 
| tural products. In addition, the Reagan 
Administration has agreed to give Mexico 
an advance payment of $1 billion on fu- 
ture oil deliveries for the U.S. strategic pe- 
troleum reserve. The hope is that this cash 


ued unease about Mexico’s fi- 
nances and a rumor that Ar- 
gentina is also close to default 
helped send the price of gold 
in London up $50 in two days 
last week, to $455 per oz. 
Mexico has asked for a 
$4.1 billion loan from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, 
but the aid is likely to be 
granted only if the country 
adopts new austerity mea- 
sures to improve its balance 
of payments. Such moves 
might include higher taxes 
and a sharp cutback in a, 
government spending. While When the worldwide demand for oil dipped, revenues from exports stalled 
helping Mexico's credit rat- | 
ing, these steps would also boost unem- | American banks hold almost a third of 
ployment. Lépez Portillo gave no specifics | Mexico’s foreign debt. Should Mexico go 
of a new austerity program in his speech. | into default, several institutions would be | 
Making unpleasant economic choices will | hard hit, including Citibank and Bank of 
soon be the job of his hand-picked succes- | America, which each loaned the Mexi- 
sor, Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado, who | cans as much as $2.5 billion. 
will take office in December. Shock waves from the Mexican eco- 
The U.S. has much to fear if De la | nomic slump have already jolted dozens 
Madrid fails to revive Mexico’s financial | of American border towns from the Gulf | 
fortunes. Economic chaos in a country | of Mexico to Southern California. Mer- 
that has a 2,000-mile-long open border | chants in these communities have long 
with the U.S. would inevitably cause | depended for much of their business on | transfusion will help give Mexico enough 
problems for the American economy. | Mexicans coming across the border to | time to turn things around. Washington 
Warns Rimmer de Vries, chief interna- | shop. Now the value of the peso has | realizes all too well that a Mexican 
tional economist of Morgan Guaranty | dropped so low that Mexican purchasing | economic collapse would be too close to 
Trust Co.: “Mexico and the U.S. are so | power has dried up. home for comfort. —By Charles Alexander. 
thoroughly integrated that we have to 
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consider it financially a part of the U.S 


Making the Great Escape 


exico’s economic crisis is not just a matter of concern for 

big-city bankers. It has also hit Maria Luisa de Lopez, 
the mother of seven children, who has illegally crossed the 
Rio Grande in search of a day’s work as a maid in El Paso. 
Said she: “Potatoes, beans and chili peppers—that’s all we 
can afford to eat. There's no meat, eggs or milk for us. I’m 
giving my children only one meal a day.” 

Mrs. de Lopez is one of a record number of illegal immi- 
grants pouring daily across the 2,000-mile-long U.S.-Mexi- 
can border in search of new jobs and new lives. Before the re- 
cent economic troubles began, there was a steady stream of 
aliens entering the U.S. from Mexico. Now this stream has 
become a flood that is deeply disturbing U.S. labor leaders, 
who fear that the new arrivals will 


At the T.C. Worthy grocery store in 
Calexico, Calif., business has plunged | 


Laura Lépez/Mexico City 


with infrared scopes that can spot movements in the dark 
apprehended nearly 1,200 Mexicans near San Diego in one 
day alone. 

Women, children and grandparents are caught regular- 
ly, but most of the immigrants are young men of working 
age. Jack Richardson, chief patrol agent of the Del Rio, Tex- 
as, sector on the border, recently polled 364 arrested aliens 
and found that 67% were under 26. 

Droughts at this time of year have dried the Rio Grande 
to a trickle at many points and turned the riverbed into a 
soggy avenue of escape. Illegal aliens, who are disparagingly 
called wetbacks because they have to swim across the river, 
can now cross at El] Paso by wading through knee-deep wa- 
ter, Once on the other side, they dash into town and quickly 
melt into the general population. In other places the immi- 
grants must still swim, row boats or paddle across the river in 
rubber inner tubes. Their greatest 
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accept low wages and take jobs from 
American workers at a time of high 
unemployment. More than half a | 
million Mexicans made the crossing | 
in 1981, and border police expect a | 
much greater influx this year. Says | 
William Chambers, director of the 
Immigration and Naturalization | 
Service office in Dallas: “Mexicans | 
are now in a situation where they 
can hardly exist. They are desper- | 
ately trying to make a living.” 

U.S. Border Patrol agents | 
caught more than 34,000 illegal 
aliens trying to enter Texas last 
month, or about 23% more than a 





worry is always the border agents 
patrolling in vans, helicopters and 
light aircraft. 

A breed of entrepreneurs has 
sprung up along the river to make 
the crossings easier. At El] Paso, Ma- 
nuel Banuelos Rubio carries people 
over the border on his back for a few 
pesos a ride. He has found that some 
people try three or four times before 
they eventually outwit agents. Mexi- 
cans who are arrested in the U.S. are 
given the choice of either returning 
home or facing trial. Almost all 
choose to go back and then simply 
cross again and again, until they fi- 








year ago. Last week agents armed Wading across the Rio Grande outside El Paso 


nally make it. 


Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
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Angry steelworkers in Pittsburgh protesting the company-proposed concessions that could cost them as much as $6 billion in lost benefits 


Labor’s Downbeat Labor Day 


Unions fight a decline in membership and new wage concessions 


| j t was on a forgotten day in May 1882 

when Peter J. McGuire, the energetic 
president of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America and a 
leader in the Knights of Labor, first pub- 
licly proposed that a holiday be set aside 
to give special honor to the “industrial 
spirit” of American workers. McGuire 
thought that the day should be halfway 
between Independence Day and Thanks- 
giving, so that it could be celebrated in 
pleasant weather. Thus on Sept. 5, 1882, 
10,000 workingmen risked dismissal from 
their jobs by marching to Union Square in 
Manhattan. According to a contemporary 
account in Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, “Their orderly appearance 
and sobriety of manner won hearty ap- 
plause from the spectators who lined the 
sidewalks.” 

One hundred years later, workers 
were scheduled to gather again in New 
York City on what has become the le- 
gally recognized holiday of Labor Day. 
This latest celebration of the industrial 
spirit, however, could not obscure the 


fact that the fortunes of organized labor | 


have sunk to their lowest level in half a 
century. The Great Depression in the 
1930s was the impetus for the greatest 
push toward unionization in American 
history, but the economic crisis of the 
1980s threatens to undermine the orga- 
nized labor movement 

The number of union members has 
fallen from 22.8 million in 1978 to 22.4 
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million in 1980, the last year for which 
Statistics are available. What is more dra- 
matic, their percentage in the work force 
has fallen almost continuously for more 
than a decade, from 25.2% in 1968 to 
20.9% in 1980. Since 1975, unions have 
lost more elections to represent new com- 
panies than they have won 

The most heavily unionized indus- 
tries, such as automobiles, steel, mining 
and railroads, have been in decline. While 
organized labor has been expanding into 
other sectors of the economy, including 
high-technology manufacturing and ser- 


Demonstrating in Detroit for more jobs 
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vice industries, it has not been able to 
keep pace with the fast employment 
growth in these areas. Labor has also been 
slow in attracting the millions of women 
who are entering the work force, and it 
has lagged in signing up workers of all 
kinds in the growing Southwest and West 
The AFL-CIO is coordinating a $1.2 mil- 
lion campaign of local unions in the 
Houston area to win members, but the 
project has got off to a slow start 

The public image of unions has per- 
haps never been lower. Organized labor is 
blamed for making the U.S. less competi- 
tive in world trade, for contributing to in- 
flation and for hampering increases in 
productivity by demands for high wages, 
seniority protection and restrictive work 
rules. Several unions, like the Teamsters 
and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, are believed to be dominated 
still by organized crime. 


here are no visible signs of an early 

upturn in labor’s fortunes. The weak | 
U.S. economy is likely to keep unions on 
the defensive. Last week the Government 
released figures showing that unemploy- 
ment remained at 9.8% in August, the 
highest level since 1941. The number of 
jobless workers in the U.S. now stands at 
nearly 11 million. Laments William 
Winpisinger, president of the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers: “You cannot organize 
workers who don’t have jobs.” 

During the years of heady economic 
growth during the °S0s, 60s and early 


| ‘70s, organized labor generally fulfilled an | 
| unwritten compact with its members by 
getting them more of everything. With 
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the implicit partnership of employers, 
who often agreed to an expensive settle- 
ment rather than risk a painful strike, 
union leaders regularly won new con- 
tracts for the rank and file that 
guaranteed more pay, better benefits, 
improved working conditions and addi- 
tional days off. 

No longer. Falling profits, foreign 
competition, plant closings and layoffs 
have forced a dramatic change in the rela- 
tionship between management and labor 
in some key areas. Union negotiators 
must now trade higher wages for job secu- 
rity, restrictive work rules for improved 
productivity, cost of living escalators for 
guarantees against plant shutdowns. Over 
the past 18 months, workers have been 
forced to take less, not more, in the auto- 
mobile, steel, rubber, airline, meat pack- 
ing, printing, trucking and newspaper in- 
dustries. Top union leadership claims that 
this is an inevitable consequence of the re- 





United Auto Workers President Doug Fraser 
“These may be the unions’ hardest times.” 


cession. Says AFL-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland: “There are pressures that exist 
in this environment, and no one is im- 
mune from them.” 

Other experts, though, say that the 
paybacks represent a permanent deterio- 
ration in the power of unions. Says Mal- 
colm Denise, a labor lawyer and former 
head of labor relations at Ford Motor Co.: 
“Unions are experiencing a long-term de- 
cline because of shifting employment pat- 
terns. I don’t see them disappearing from 
the industries that they have dominated, 
though some of those industries may dis- 
appear.” David Lewis, a professor of busi- 
ness history at the University of Michi- 
gan, supports that view. Says he: “The 
prognosis is not good. Blue-collar workers 
have moved to the suburbs and lost inter- 
est, and unions have never found the key 
to organizing white-collar workers.” 

With organized labor at its weakest 
point in years, companies are flexing their 
muscles as never before. Negotiators rep- 
resenting eight major steel producers last 
month turned down a union offer to give 
up $2 billion in wage and cost of living in- 
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creases over three years. Management 
held out for concessions worth $6 billion. 
By taking a hard line, the companies are 
risking their first strike in 24 years when 
the current contract expires at the end of 
next July. Yet with the steel industry still 
suffering from excess capacity and slack 
demand, the union has little leverage in 
the talks. 

Companies and unions have always 
existed in a peculiar symbiosis, and many 
people hope that hard economic times 
will bring them closer together. Particu- 
larly in Detroit, there is talk about labor 
cooperating with management to build 
better cars more cheaply. Workers now sit 
down in quality-control groups to discuss 
ways to improve production and pass 
along moneysaving tips to plant manag- 
ers. Last month, Ford Motor Co. Chair- 
man Philip Caldwell flew to Norfolk to 
tell 946 union workers that the reason 
their plant has remained open is that it 
builds better quality pickup trucks than 
other Ford plants. 


ven so, the shared misery of economic 

hard times does not always lead to 
better management-worker relations. In 
the early °70s, General Motors’ Lords- 
town, Ohio, assembly plant was the lead- 
ing example of “blue-collar blues,” a mal- 
ady caused by repetitive, dehumanizing 
assembly-line work. Today Lordstown 
workers are still angry because of the 
wage and benefit concessions they have 
been forced to accept. Says Bill Bowers, 
vice president of United Auto Workers 
Local 1112: “The people in this country 
expected us to do something to help the 
auto industry and the consumer. But the 
contract that the union brought back to 
the rank and file was distasteful to 48% of 
our members. It left a bad taste in our 
mouth.” Bernie Brown, the plant person- 
nel director, agrees. Says he: “When you 
have had an adversary relationship with 
the UAW for 45 years, it’s very difficult to 
change it.” 

Former Labor Secretary John Dun- 
lop, now a Harvard University professor, 
does not believe that labor and manage- 
ment will eradicate their basic antago- 
nisms. Says he: “I rather think that 
unions’ attitudes are “Well, this is man- 
agement’s inning. We've got a recession. 
There'll come a day when we'll get our in- 
nings again.” Dunlop believes that 
unions in ailing companies were wise to 
go along with concessions, but he does not 
expect other workers to follow suit. Dun- 
lop flatly dismisses any argument that the 
recession will lead to any Japanese-style 
harmony between unions and industry. 
“Any notion that this is transforming 
American labor relations or that people 
are now going to be more cooperative and 
less confrontational I regard as complete- 
ly wrong.” 

UAW President Douglas Fraser, 65, is 
the union leader who has been most inti- 
mately involved in labor and manage- 
ment’s struggle with the issue of conflict or 
cooperation. Since May 1980, he has been 











and it was Fraser who urged his members 
to accept wage concessions in 1979 so that 
Chrysler could qualify for $1.5 billion in 
Government loan guarantees. He has also 
backed reductions in pay increases to help 
Ford and General Motors. But at the same 
time Fraser must figure out how to keep 
his membership satisfied. He is leading the 
union negotiations with Chrysler for a new 
contract to replace the one that expires on 
Sept. 14. Says he: “These may be the hard- 
est times since unions were organized in 
this country.” 

Such a statement is undoubtedly true 
for the UAW. Its membership has tumbled 
from 1.5 million in 1979 to 1.2 million to- 
day. Over 250,000 of those workers are 
laid off, and most have dim hope of re- 
gaining their positions. At the same time, 
the influx of new members has virtually 
dried up because any auto-company hir- 
ing is now almost exclusively from the 
ranks of the jobless. 
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AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland — ee 
The old compact was for more of everything. 





Like many workers of his generation, 
Fraser has been a union man all his life. 
Born in a Glasgow, Scotland, tenement, 
he immigrated to the U.S. when he was 
six and later, like his father, went to 
work in a Detroit automobile plant. Dur- 
ing the strong union years, Fraser helped 
win extensive benefits for his members. 
He won early-retirement pay for auto- 
workers in 1964 and safety and dental- 
care programs in 1973. Says a senior auto 
company official: “Fraser is a very bright, 
shrewd guy with a pretty good feel for his 
constituency.” 

On the surface, at least, Fraser seems 
unchanged by the regular meetings he at- 
tends in the Chrysler boardroom. Unlike 
other directors, he does not accept the 
loan of two free Chrysler cars. Last 
month he lashed out at “corporate Amer- 
ica and the captains of the auto industry 
specifically” for continuing to support the 
Reagan Administration’s economic pro- 
gram. In an effort to create jobs for union 
members, he is leading a congressional 
lobbying effort for a bill that would force 





a member of Chrysler’s board of directors, | the two largest Japanese auto manufac- 
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| turers, Toyota and Nissan, to build cars 
in the US. 

But at the same time, Fraser recog- 
nizes that unions cannot just stand still 
and hope that their problems will go 
away. While working to safeguard the 
benefits of his members, Fraser is willing 
to accept change. Says he: “Automation 
and robots are an inevitable trend. You 
can’t resist the introduction of robots or 
else you forget all about competition with 
the Japanese. But it has to be done in a ra- 
tional, civilized way.” 

Despite all labor's troubles, there are a 
few bright spots in the movement. The 
Communications Workers of America, 
for instance, is solidly entrenched in the 
blossoming telecommunications industry, 
and has formed a 13-person committee to 
plot future strategy. One of its objectives is 
to organize skilled microelectronics work- 
ers who, unlike in the past, will keep their 
union cards when they change companies 
and even industries. The United Food 
and Commercial Workers last year had 
their best organizing year in history, win- 
ning 63,767 new members. Says Union 
President William Wynn: “These workers 
opted for the protection of a union con- 
tract in the face of genuine fears about los- 


ing their jobs.” 
2 xperts maintain, however, that unions 
can do still more organizing in the 
mushrooming service industries. Says 
Professor Oscar Ornati of New York Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration: “There will be unionization 
regardless of how unions are doing in the 
| auto or steel industries. Probably in the 
next decade there will be unionization in 
areas that we don’t even think of—bank- 
ing, financial services. The people who 
work in these areas are becoming the fac- 
tory workers of today.” 

Some of labor's leadership clearly 
recognize the problem they face. Says 
Glenn Watts, president of the 650,000- 
member Communications Workers of 
America: “Unions must be prepared to 
change with the times, or they run the 
risk of being run over by them.” Watts 
suggests, for example, that unions in the 
future should be less preoccupied with 
protecting specific jobs for their mem- 
bers and more interested in setting up 
training programs so they will always 
have market-oriented skills. 

Unions fulfill an essential function in 
American economic life. Within the large 
corporations that increasingly dominate 
business, there will always be a need for 
some formal method of dealing with prob- 
lems between workers and management. 
Even in largely nonunionized companies 
like Motorola and Northrop Corp. a 
framework exists for handling those issues. 
The challenge for organized labor will be 
to convince a new generation of workers 
that they are best served by wearing the 
union label. —By Alexander L. Taylor tl. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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Making It into the Top 30 





American Express is added to the blue-chip stock index 


merican Express last week joined the 

most exclusive club in U.S. business: 
the often quoted Dow Jones index of 30 
leading industrial companies. No one was 
more surprised than Amex officials when 
they learned that they were replacing the 
ailing Manville Corp. on the blue-chip list 
that includes Exxon, General Motors, 
A.T.&T. and other giant firms. Said 


| Amex Chairman James Robinson III: 


“We are simply delighted.” Added Sanford 
Weill, chairman of the firm’s executive 
committee and Shearson/American Ex- 
press, the second largest U.S. brokerage: “I 
pinched myself to make sure it was true.” 


Originally a carrier of mail and gener- 
al goods between the East and the Mid- 
west, Amex introduced the first travelers 
check in 1891. The business has been a 
bonanza for the firm, which charges a 1% 
fee for issuing the checks and then puts 
the cash it receives in high-yielding in- 
vestments. Competition in the field is now 
fierce, but Amex still has about half of the 
estimated $40 billion annual business. 

Although Diners’ Club first issued 
credit cards in 1950, American Express 
leaped ahead after introducing its green 
card in 1958. The firm now has some 14 
million pieces of plastic in use, against 








James Robinson lil, left, and Sanford Weill guide the newest member of the most exclusive club 





Managing a corporate giant whose products range from credit cards to The Joy of Sex. 


The addition of American Express 
(1981 sales: $7.2 billion) startled many 
Wall Streeters, since it was the first finan- 
cial firm to join the so-called 30 indus- 
trials. The new arrival, though, reflected 
the trend of the U.S. economy away from 
the smokestack industries and toward 
services. 

While the 132-year-old Amex is 
mainly known for its credit cards, travel- 
ers checks and a worldwide network of 
travel agencies, those businesses now ac- 
count for only about 35% of the compa- 
ny’s profits, which totaled $518 million 
last year. The largest slice of earnings, 
nearly 40%, came from Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Companies, the world’s largest 
insurer of movie productions and the 
eighth biggest American property and li- 
ability underwriter. The brokerage busi- 
ness from its subsidiary Shearson contrib- 
uted another 20% to earnings. Additional 
parts of the diversified corporate empire 
include Mitchell Beazley Ltd., the British 
publisher of the bestselling manual The 
Joy of Sex, and half ownership of Warner 
Amex Cable Communications Inc., 
which has more than | million cable tele- 
vision subscribers in 27 states. 


| about 2 million for Diners’ Club. Visa 
and MasterCard, which issue their cards 
through banks, are far bigger. Each has 
about 70 million cards in circulation. 
But Amex insists that its members are 
more affluent and use their cards more 
often. 

Amex paid nearly $1 billion in stock 
for Shearson last year and became a giant 
in the new financial services field. Shear- 
son/American Express has already intro- 
duced a new account that combines a 
charge card, brokerage services, checking 
and money-market funds into a single 
package. 

Since the Dow industrial index was 
first established in 1897, the company 
has periodically updated the list of com- 
panies. The most recent changes were 
in 1979, when IBM Corp. and Merck & 
Co. were added in place of Chrysler 
Corp. and Esmark Inc. In the latest 
round, Dow Jones briefly considered 
adding Weyerhaeuser Co. a lumber 
producer, or Hewlett-Packard Co., an 
electronics firm, but finally decided that 
a financial services concern would best 
represent the changing structure of 
American business. ts 
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Enter the JéB 
“It Whispers’ Photo Contest 





Once again J&B has begun the search 
for the photograph that whispers J&B 
best. If you can capture that scene, J&B 
will cover all expenses for a once ina 
lifetime trip to Scotland. In addition to 
the grand prize, there are over 600 


other fabulous prizes that could be yours. 


Read on and find out how to enter. 


Grand Prize 
Ten-day, nine-night trip for two to 
Scotland, including round trip air 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
meals, car rental, visit to [&B distillery, 
sightseeing plus $1,000 spending money; 
or $5,000 cash in lieu of the trip. 


5 First Prizes 
Minolta Hi-Matic AF2-M. Focuses and 
winds itself automatically. Includes 
built-in pop-up flash. 
Shutter release 
won't work 
unless batteries 
are strong and 
film is com- 
pletely loaded. Just aim and shoot for 
perfectly exposed pictures. 


100 Second Prizes 
Kodak's Pleaser Il Kodamiatic Instant 
Camera. The handy, easy-to-use camera 
that lets you take big, 
bright instant prints 
that develop nght 
before your eyes. Easy 
to load, no focus or 
exposure settings to 
make, Hand grip pro- 
vides easy handling and carrying. 










and win atrip to Scotlan 


500 Third Prizes 
The J&B Mirror. This distinctive J&B 
mirror is 22" x 
32" ina hard- 
wood frame. 
Printed in red, 
black and gold, it 
is an elegant addi- 
tion to any home bar /den. 


Special Offer 
The first 18,000 en- gpepeey 
trants will automati- 
cally receive a “Jazz 
and Beethoven” 
record album. 








How to Enter 
Simply clip the coupon 

from the bottom of the page or sce 
your participating liquor store for an 
entry blank. Then cies a picture of the 
scene, setting or view that you think 
whispers J&B, and send it in. Be sure to 
follow the rules below. Incomplete 
entries will be invalid. 


Official Rules— 
No Purchase Necessary 


1, To enter, submit a black-and-white or color photograph 
(24° % 24" 10 BY x 10°) of a scence that you feel “whos 
pers” Slides and transparencies are not accepted 

2. Handprint your name, address, and zip code, on the 
official entry fe ra plain piece of paper Glue or tape it 
to the back of your photo entry. Do not write on photo 
include cardboard backing to protect picture in mail 
Include with your entry the answer to the following ques 
tion: What do the initials “J&B” on a boule of J&B Rare 
Scotch stand for? Your entry will not be eligible for judg 
ing uniess this question is answered. The information 
necded to answer this question may be found by looking 
at the label of any bottle of J&B Rare Scotch. You may 
obtain a free label facsimile by writing to: J&B Label 

PO. Box 3028, Westbury, NY 11591 


























$. Enter as often as vou woh, but cach entry must be 
mailed separately to: [AB “WHESPERS” CONTEST 

PO. Box 5052. Westbury, NY L59L Entries must be 
received by December $1, 1982 

4. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality (0 to 
30 points), relevance to the theme (0 to 40 points), com- 
position (0 to 20 points), photographic technique (0 to 10 
points). Winners will be selected under the supervision 
of National Judging Institute, Inc., an independent judg- 
ing organisation whose decisions are final on all matters 
relating to this contest. All prizes will be awarded and 
winners notified by mail. Prizes are not transferable or 
exchangeable. Only one prize to an individual or family 
5. All entries become the property of The Paddington 
Corporation with all rights, including the right to edit 





publish and use any photo without further consideration 
af payment to the contestant. No correspondence about 
entries will be entered into, nor will photos be acknowl 


cdged or returned 
fi Belore recening a prize, cach entrant must warrant his 
ah was taken by himself 


grapher, and thathe gam 


graph and that it has ” 


won no previous award oF Competition ik 
The contest is open to US. residents, except 


age, that the photogrs 
that he isan amateur ph 









has tolls 





ts tothe ph 










employees and thei tamihes of The Paddington 
Corporation, its afliliates, advertising and sales 














prof agencies, liquor wholesalers and 
retuilers, professional phi raphers and Don 
Jagocta Associates, Inc. Void where prohibited 
All tederal, state and local regulations apply 





laxes on prizes, if any, are the responsibility 
of the individual winners 

8. Entrants must be of legal drinking age in 
the state of their residences as of September 
1, 1982. For a list of major winners, send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to: _ 
“WHISPERS” Winners, P.O. Box 3077, 
Westbury, NY 11591. 


ro ----t-- 


, Official Entry Form 


7 
Mail your completed entry 
& photograph to: = 


J&B 2nd Annual “It Whis- Vaz 


ers” Photo Contest, P.O. 
Box 3052, Westbury, NY 11591 





Name—— ——— — 





City State _ Zip— 


The initials on the label of a bottle of J&B Rare Scotch 








id where prohibited. No purchase necessary 





486 Proot Blended Scotch Whisky 
1982 The Paddington Corp., NY 11M 


I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
| Address___ 
I 
I 
I 
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Peeking into Those Swiss Vaults 





46 his is a historic occasion,” pro- 

claimed Securities and Exchange 
Commissioner Barbara Thomas. “What 
we have done is got the Swiss to cooperate 
with us to help fight insider trading and 
| preserve the integrity of international 
banking. I'm elated.” 

Thomas had good reason for elation. 
After six months of negotiation, the U.S. 
and Swiss governments last week jointly 
announced an agreement that will make 
it harder for criminals to hide behind 
Switzerland’s strict banking-secrecy laws. 
The accord marks the first time that Swiss 
authorities have agreed to cooperate in 
tracking down those who break U.S. laws 
against trading securities with insider in- 
formation. Said Thomas: “Insider trading 
has been proliferating at an alarming 
rate. But the agreement we have made 
with the Swiss should prove to be a signifi- 
cant deterrent.” 

In the past two years the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has prosecut- 
ed more cases of insider trading than it 
had in the previous 40 years. Two of the 
most important ones involved investors 
who had bought stock in St. Joe Minerals 
and Santa Fe International just before the 
companies became takeover targets. The 
traders then made large profits after the 
merger bids were announced. In both 
cases American investigators followed 
trails leading to Swiss banks. 

Last week's agreement outlines a 
complicated procedure by which the SEC 
in cases of insider trading is allowed to 
make a formal request for information 
to Swiss authorities through the USS. 

Justice Department. Under the new ac- 








Loosening the bank-secrecy laws in cases of insider trading 


cord, Swiss banks will now ask custom- 
ers who wish to trade in American 
stocks to sign a waiver that would allow 
the banks to reveal their names if they 
are suspected of insider trading. With- 
out that waiver, Swiss financiers, under 
the country’s bank-secrecy law, would 
face up to six months’ imprisonment or 
a fine of up to 50,000 Swiss francs 
(about $23,600). Switzerland’s famed 
banking-secrecy laws date back to 1934, 
when they were passed in order to pro- 
tect Jewish account holders from Nazi 
persecution. 

SEC General Counsel Edward Greene 
said that the new accord will make it easi- 
er to solve the cases quietly. Said he: “The 
alternative, if we suspect insider trading, 
is to sue the banks, which is public, freeze 
their funds, which is public, and subject 
them to embarrassment. The agreement 
provides a procedure whereby we can 
conduct an investigation privately and 
keep the funds frozen until we can work 
out disclosure of the information. The 
banks would rather work things out in 
private. So would we. And that’s the beau- 
ty of this decision.” 

Nonetheless, some banking experts 
maintain that the agreement will not de- 
ter insider trading, but merely force the 
illegal transactions to be conducted in 
other banking havens, such as Liechten- 
stein, Panama or the Caribbean. Says 
Paul Erdman, a bestselling financial nov- 
elist (The Crash of ‘79, The Last Days of 
America), who spent ten months in jail for 
violating Swiss financial laws: “Insider 
trading will just have to be done a little 


more cleverly now.” Z | 





| sold jewelry and leather products manu- 








Ergo What? 


Reclining productivity 


I n the old days, if a boss saw a worker 
with his feet propped on his desk, he 
would probably furrow his brow and bark, 
“Don’t get too comfortable, Bumstead!” 
Times change. Today's executive might 
buy the employee a more relaxing chair. 
The manager would be applying one of 
the latest buzzwords in American busi- 
ness: ergonomics. Says Michael J. Smith, 
chief of motivation and stress research for 
the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health: “There isn’t one major 
computer maker or office-furniture mak- 
er that doesn’t have ergonomics experts 
designing his equipment for him.” 

The term comes from the Greek 
words for work (ergon) and law (nomos). It 
means designing tools and products for 
the ways in which people move and think, 
rather than forcing people to adapt to 
them. The intent is to reduce eyestrain, 
backaches and muscle cramps on the job. 

IBM is a major mover behind ergo- 
nomics. The firm has developed a line of 
furniture with pneumatic mechanisms 
that adjust backs and seats, a five-pronged 
chair base that prevents tipping, and 
molded backs that conform to the body. 

Comfortable furniture seems to pay 
off. A study by Smith’s group showed that 
operators at computer terminals are about 
25% more productive when they use ergo- 
nomic furniture instead of the conven- 
onal variety. At last there is a place in 
business for the truly laid back. a 


Bargain Baubles 


Cartier’s dazzling discounts 





i twas worth a double take, perhaps even 
a moment of lingering contemplation. 
Cartier, the world-renowned jeweler, last 
week announced a two-week clearance 
sale. It was the first ever in the company’s 
glistening history. The sale’s goal is to un- 
load about 1,000 items of gold boutique 
jewelry, the first step in changing the 
company’s marketing strategy. 

Until this year Cartier distributed and 


factured by a variety of companies. The 
firm now intends to sell only products de- 
signed and produced by its own 300 jewel- 
ry craftsmen in France. The sale will 
make room for the new merchandise. 
Because it is the largest of the firm’s 
ten American stores, Cartier’s Fifth Ave- 
nue shop in New York City was selected 
as the exclusive site of the sale. Even with 
price reductions of 15% to 50%, however, 
there will be no giveaway. Among the of- 
ferings: bracelets that had sold for be- 
tween $320 and $5,400 were marked 
down to between $150 and $2,900; rings 
that had been priced from $280 to $3,900 
were selling for $120 to $2,500. a 
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Merit 
Surge 
Continues. 


MERIT gains momentum as millions 
endorse the'Enriched Flavor'cigarette. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 


Kings: 7 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg ‘‘tar:’ 0.7 mg nicotine- ° *.. 
100’s Men: 9 mg ‘’tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’81 Kings & 100 Ss 





When you lower your thermostat to save money, 
watch out: your inner space could become unlivable. 
But now there's a way to bring back comfort to inner 
space for a price that’s down-to-earth. 

With a Kero-Sun” heater 

These heaters have been precision-designed to 
provide amazing warmth and comfort for an amaz- 
ingly small price. Theyre technically advanced 
beyond the ordinary, and come in different models to 


fit all your heating needs. 

For instance, if you want the heat aimed at a 
specific spot in a room, you'l be interested in a port- 
able Radiant™ model. These heaters are 99.9% fuel- 
efficient. And because of their stainless-steel reflectors, 
they'll deliver heat exactly where you want it. 


Or. if youre looking for a way to spread heat 
around a room, you'll want a portable Omni™ model. 
They are just as fuel-efficient and distribute heat by 
warming the air and moving it in all directions through 
convective currents. 

But if youre looking for a primary heating system 
for a large area or adjoining wing of your house, you'll 
be interested in the Kero-Sun® Monitor™ System. It’s one 
of the most efficient heating systems on earth. 

The Monitor System's electronic controls give you 
all the convenience of central heating plus the proven 
economy of kerosene heating. It’s also fully automatic, 
has a memory bank that knows when to turn on and 
when to turn off, and it’s so easy to install, you can prob 
ably do it yourself. 


Check local codes for permitted uses. (California law prohibits sale for use or use of such unvented heaters in dwellings} 





TEENIE 


> 


No matter which Kero-Sun heater you choose, 
youll find it to be efficient, convenient and thoroughly 
safety-tested. What's more, each and every Kero-Sun 
model comes with a no-nonsense 12-month limited 
warranty, backed by thousands of authorized dealers. 

So when rising fuel bills force you to tun down 
your thermostat, turn on your Kero-Sun heater And 
once again you'll have a comfortable 


feeling living in inner space. 


For a dealer near you, call . 
toll-free 1-800-526-7488. KEROSUN 
In New Jersey, call toll-free 
1-800-522-4503. 


WE BRING COMFORT TO INNER SPACE. 





© 1962 Kero-Sur 


























Cinema 





The Price of Redemption 





INGRID BERGMAN: /9/5-/982 
“«y was given courage, a sense of adven- 
ture and a little bit of humor. I have 
had a wonderful life. I have never regret- 
ted what I did.” The odor of bitter irony, 
intentional or not, arises from this simple 
declaration by Ingrid Bergman. She was a 
wise, sober and gifted woman, wryly self- 
aware in a manner unusual in her profes- 
sion, gallant in a way that is rare any- 
where. But once, many years ago, she had 
an extramarital affair with one of her di- 
rectors—an event not without precedent 
in human history—and the shape of her 
life and her career was distorted forever. 
Here she was in 1949: an Academy 
Award-winning actress, for the preceding 
three years one of the two most popular 
female stars in America (the other was 
Betty Grable), going off to Italy to make 
Stromboli with Neorealist Master Ro- 
berto Rossellini. Soon there were hints 
that something more than professional re- 
spect informed their relationship, rumors 
devastatingly confirmed by the illegiti- 
mate birth of her first child by Rossellini 
Her first husband won custody of their 
child in an ugly divorce action, there was 
a vicious denunciation in the U.S, Senate, 





best years of her career were blanked out 
before timorous Hollywood let her come 
back in 1956, playing a woman safely de- 
sexualized by old age in Anastasia. 

What all that cost her emotionally she 
never fully explained, because she never di- 
rectly answered her moral critics. But the 
cost to her work is obvious. Her career re- 
gained some momentum, but never again 
the mature and more interesting direction 
in which it once seemed to be heading. Un- 
til the day she wrote Rossellini a letter, of- 
fering to work for him, she had enjoyed a 
lucky life. As a Stockholm teen-ager, she 
got the first movie job she ever tried for. By 
the time she turned 24 she had made elev- 
en movies, including /ntermezzo, in which 
she played a young pianist who has a bit- 
tersweet affair with an older man, a famous 
violinist. David O. Selznick had bought the 
remake rights in 1939 and brought Berg- 
man to Hollywood to re-create her role op- 
posite Leslie Howard. The film made her a 
Star, and Selznick made an image for this 
shy, frugal, occasionally awkward young 
woman: no makeup, no eyebrow plucking, 
no glamorizing. It was a fresh angle, and it 
worked especially well in the wartime "40s, 
when frivolous excess was regarded as un- 
patriotic. The gurgling approval of the 
women’s clubs and pictures like The Bells 
of St. Mary's and Joan of Arc were almost 
inevitable. 

“They had put me on a_ pedestal,” 
Bergman said of the Rossellini episode, 
“and they felt they had been cheated, that 





and, finally, what might have been the | 








Bergman in Casablanca (1942) 


I had betrayed them.” But “they” must 
not have been paying attention. Joan the 
saint and Ingrid the woman both had a 
capacity for speaking the truth and for 
listening when conscience spoke. In Berg- 
man’s case it always spoke in artistic 
terms. As early as 1941 she had insisted 
on swapping roles with Lana Turner, so 
that she could play the tart instead of the 
good girl in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and 
she edged her vulnerability with an enig- 








in A Woman Called Golda (1982) 





| An artist’s shaping touch. 
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matic neuroticism. Or was it eroticism? 
Casablanca, in which she and Humphrey 
Bogart yield briefly to nostalgic love, ar- 
gues for the latter. “You'll have to think 
for both of us .. .” she moaned when she 
finally fell into his arms, and several mil- 
lion American males would have volun- 
teered for that kind of cerebration. Placed 
in a different romantic torment, as 
Charles Boyer drove her crazy in Gas- 
light, she seemed as much victimized 
by her yearning heart as by his murder- 
ous greed. 

She won her first and best-deserved 
Oscar for that performance. (Others were 
for Anastasia and Murder on the Orient 
Express.) But it was in Hitchcock’s Noto- 
rious that she gave her most complex ro- 
mantic portrayal. As a reluctant, psycho- 
logically troubled spy forced to marry 
into the enemy camp to ferret out its se- 
crets, she allows herself to be treated sa- 
distically by Cary Grant as the “good” 
agent. Here she paid not just the price of 
love but the price of redemption from 
some deeper despair, which she judged 
that love could provide. It is a highly sen- 
sual characterization, at once knowing, 
acceptant and brave. 





hese were qualities Bergman would 

have ample opportunity to exercise in 
life as it proceeded to imitate art in the 
years ahead. But there is no question that 
she would rather have framed them with- 
in a growing art. That was not to be. Her 
later career was mostly a patchwork of 
dignified stage work and technically pro- 
ficient character roles in the movies until, 
in 1977, Swedish Writer-Director Ingmar 
Bergman cast her in Autumn Sonata. In it 
she played an aging concert pianist trying 
to reclaim the love of the daughter she 
had emotionally abandoned for her ca- 
reer. “My friends feel this is not acting— 
this is me,” she said. But if the role reso- 
nated with autobiography, it was still 
played with objectivity and fierce control. 
Last year she played the long, exhausting 
role of Golda Meir in a TV movie. By then 
she had been fighting cancer for seven 
years, and though she spoke openly about 
the disease that would eventually kill her, 
she did so calmly, without self-pity or 
false heroics. 

On the evening she died last week in 
London, she roused herself from her sick- 
bed to join a few friends in a champagne 
toast to her birthday. Besides that final 
beau geste she left behind a haunting epi- 
taph, claiming she was a great actress be- 
cause “she had acted on the last day of her 
life.” Robbed by circumstances of the 
chance to play that one immortalizing 
part every actress aspires to, she had in- 
stead turned her whole life into such a 
role. Her last words represent an artist’s 
final shaping touch on the legend that is, 
perforce, her monument. Yes, she knew. 
Yes, she accepted. And, as always, she 
— By Richard Schickel 
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If you're like most people, you're probably wasting alot one year (whichever comes first) on one oil change* 
of time and energy each year on oil changes. And Mobil 1 saves gas compared to conventional oils, 

There is one oil, however, that can change all of that. helps protect your engine from friction and wear and helps it 
Mobil 1° synthetic motor oil stay cleaner, run smoother and last longer. 

With Mobil 1, you can count on one finger how many Why waste time and energy on oil changes? When all 
times a year you need to change your oil. you have to make is one change to Mobil 1. 

It's the only leading oil that can take you 25,000 miles or Mobil IJ. The oil that saves you gas. And more. 


Add oll as needed 


If you make more than 
alctanrelaAe)iKearelale(-creh ore AVelUir— 
Wel ilate Kelle) Roux alike )V4 


























The more you look 
at the finest sports 
cars in the world, 
the more you like 
the Mazda RX-7. 


A close look at its 
competition only reveals 
what sports car lovers 
have known for several 
years now. The Mazda 
RX-7 is a truly incredi- 
ble value. 

It’s also an incredible 
sports car in 
many ways. 
One that 
has been 
thought- 
fully engineered—from 
engine to suspension to 
aerodynamics to interior 
comfort—to give you a 
full measure of the enjoy- 
ment and stimulation 
you naturally demand 
in a world-class sports car. 

And one that offers 
exceptional performance 
| while achieving impres- 
sive fuel economy. 





* In Au- 
30 21) st 1981, 
EST. hwy. mpg EST. mpg oad & 


Track magazine selected 
the RX-7 as one of the 10 
Best Cars For the Eighties. 
Here’s what they said: 

“In the class for 
Closed Sports Car, the 
Mazda RX-7 won ona 
unanimous vote... It’s a 
car that has not only lived 
up to very high expecta- 
tions, but gone consider- 
ably beyond them... 

“Its performance is 
excellent with smooth ac- 
celeration from the rotary 
engine, its handling and 
braking are hard to fault, 
it’s comfortable on long 
trips with plenty of 
luggage room for two 
| people and the price is 
surprisingly low.” 








A SLIPPERY SHAPE 
CONTRIBUTES TO 


GREAT PERFORMANCE. 


The RX-7’s clean lines 
were not created for 
aesthetic reasons alone. 
Its sleek exterior was 
also designed for 
aerodynamic 
efficiency, 
which 


et 
a 


GREAT BALANCE, 
GREAT HANDLING. 


With its front mid- 
Cone configuration, the 
RX- 


car. 51% of its // — 
weight rests re —— 
on the front @ 
wheels, 49% }- 
on the rear. 
And itscen- ~ 
ter of gravity is 
only 18 inches 
off the ground. 
Put this nearly ideal 





7 is an almost per- <==. 
fectly balanced a te > 


49% of weigh 


1982, Mazda RXZ Just ae ere) 





directly to its outstanding 
performance. Months of 
racing and wind-tunnel 
testing went into refining 
the RX-7’s slippery 
silhouette in order to 






weight distribution to- 


gether with a finely-tuned 


suspension system, and 
you have exceptional 
handling. 


page “ 
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Jy 51% of weight 
Car and Driver mag- 
azine drove the RX-7 











| test, the car attained a 


| RX-7 delivers true sports 


Use this chart to 


reduce compare the RX -7 with 
air turbu- the rest of the world’s 
lence. fine sports cars 

As a Mazda RX-7 
result, Acceleration Chart 

e 0-30 2.6 see. 
the RX-7 ~ os 
| has a very 0-50 


low drag | 0-60 
coefficient |" 
of 0.34. “ 

The RX-7’s superior 
aerodynamics, together 
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tN 
100 feet 


+e 
+ — 1000 feet —————___ 


through a demanding 
1000-foot slalom course, 
with pylons placed 100 
feet apart. During this 


speed of 55.3 mph. 
Proof, indeed, that the 


car handling. 
More evidence of } 
the Mazda RX-7’s 
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with its smooth, power- 


ful rotary engine, help 
give it performance that 
can only be de- 
scribed as 
thrilling. 


60 
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| Mazda RX-7 

0-60 mph .. 8.6 20 
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° 6 »o ° ° 
> 
road poise appears when 


you discover that its roll 

angle at 0.5g lateral 

acceleration is only 

1.6 degrees. 
This is a ie abe | 

lower figure 

than that 

of ordinary 

passenger 

cars. 
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THE RX-7 BENEFITS 
FROM CONTINUAL 
REFINEMENT. 
Since its introduction, 
the RX-7 has benefited 
from a number of large 
| and small refinements. 
Typical of these is an 
| alteration in the design 
of the spark plug. (See 
illustration.) The three - 
electrode plug was re- 


EXTRAORDINARY 

RESALE VALUE. 
When the RX-7 was first 
introduced, word spread 
quickly among sports car 
enthusiasts that here, at 
last, was a truly excep- 
tional sports car. 

The popularity of the 
RX-7 is demonstrated by 
the fact that many mod- 
els are worth more today 
than when they were new 








placed by one with four 


electrodes, and the tips 


were positioned closer to 


the combustion - 
chamber : 
to help 
main- 





stable ignition. 


Another example of 


continual refinement can 


For example, the 
1979 Mazda RX-7 S has 
1979 MODEL ‘559. 20% DOM 

Mazda RX-7S 
| |Datsun 280ZX 


| | Porsche 924 


| retained 118.4% of its 





RETAINED VALUE _ | 


__ajusse fe) |**Manufacturer’s suggested retail 
86.9% 


82.3% 


original suggested retail 


5: ce, according to the 


elley Blue Book, May- 


| June 1982. 





BEE 59695 
soa angie licensed by 


*1982 EPA estimates for comparison 


be seen in the gear-shift 
lever. It has been short- 
ened by over an inch and 
moved four inches closer 
to the driver's hand. This 
change provides a more 
direct, short-throw feel 
as you run through the 
RX-7’s strong 5-speed 
gearbox. 


THE RX-7 COMES 
WITH ALL THESE 
STANDARD FEATURES. 

*5-s overdrive 
Rides 2h * AM/FM 
stereo radio with 2 
speakers * Power 
antenna * Steel-belted 
radial tires * Front and 
rear sepa bars 


° ance instrument 
panel, including volt- 
meter, temperature and 
oil-pressure gauges 

* Analogue quartz clock 
* Tachometer * Remote 
control electric fuel filler 
door release * Tinted 
glass + All this and more. 


purposes for RX-7 S. The mileage you 
get may vary with trip length, speed 
and weather. Actual lighey mileage 
will probably be less. Calif. 30 Est 
hwy. mpg, 20 Est. mpg. 


price for RX-7 S. Actual prices set | 
by dealers. Taxes, license, freight 
options (wide tires/al. wheels 

50-$400) and other dealer charges 
extra, Prices may change without 
notice. 


Performance data and compan 
sons with vehicles based on ‘81 
tests and information. For ‘82 
they may vary, as may availability 
at dealers of vehicles with spe- 
cific features 








Micka Dea The more you look, the more you like. 














sat-is-fac-tion \ ,sat-as- 
‘fak-shon_n (ME, fr. MF, fr. 
LL satisfaction-, satisfactio, 
fr. L, reparation, amends, fr. 
satisfactus, pp. of satisfacere 
to satisfy] 1 a : the payment 
through penance of the tem- 
poral punishment incurred by 
a sin b : reparation for sin. . . 


Sat-is-fac-tion (sat' is- 
fak’shon) n. 1. a. The fulfill- 
ment or gratification of a 
desire, need, or appetite. 
b. Pleasure derived from 
such gratification. 2. Com- 
pensation for injury or loss; 
reparation. 3. A source of 
gratification, . . 





if you think all dictionaries are the same, 
look up a few words you already understand. 





FOR BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 
ONLY: 


The 1982 business communications special advertis- 
ing section, “Information Systems: The Human Factor.” 
appears in the November 22nd issue of TIME. 

You can generate sales leads from among America’s best prospects 
for business equipment products and services through this specially 
written industry section. And you'll benefit from reader service 
cards and other marketing support programs. For more informa- 
tion, contact your local TIME representative, or call Charlie Craig, 
Business Equipment Manager, TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, (212) 841-2831. 


TIME 


Get more out of it. 





| Leigh and Cates in Ridgemont High 





[ ing, ‘Hey, let’s party.” Linda (Phoebe 


| Cinema 





School Daze 


FAST TIMES AT RIDGEMONT HIGH 
Directed by Amy Heckerling 
Screenplay by Cameron Crowe 





CLASS OF 1984 

Directed by Mark Lester 
Screenplay by Mark Lester, 
John Saxton and Tom Holland 


n the nether reaches of some mystical | 

land—call it California—there must be 
a high school that inspires the sort of she- 
nanigans that pop up in just about every 
R-rated teen movie these days. Call it 
Contact High. There you will find no 
teachers, only agents; no exams, only 
screen tests; no graduation, only the pick- 
ing up of options. The boys are feral carni- 
vores out of The Blackboard Jungle; the 
girls are pert Circes out of a sophomore’s 
wet dream. The nice guys surf, smoke 
dope and screw around; the bad ones 
torch autos, walk with a surly Gestapo 











Prowling for men and finding only boys. 


swagger and carve their initials in the 
nearest human flesh. There is never a dull 
moment, never a suspension of disbelief, 
never a security guard around when the 
rowdies are methodically tearing the 
place down. Everybody at Contact High, 
from prom queen to thug, is dazzlingly 
photogenic. Nobody ever cracks a book. 
To be sure, both Fast Times at Ridge- 
mont High and Class of 1984 claim a basis | 
in fact; real events, real people, only the 
names changed to make everything seem 
so awesomely bogus. Journalist Cameron 
Crowe, then 22, spent the 1979-80 school 
year undercover at “Ridgemont High” in 
Southern California, then sculpted his ob- 
servations into a book, Crowe’s screenplay 
reunites his familiar cast: Brad (Judge 
Reinhold) is the lazily macho chef at the 
best fast-food joint in town. Damone 





| (Robert Romanus) is the greaser who is 


about two-fifths as cool as he thinks he is. 
Spicoli (Sean Penn) is a premature beach 
bum with a glutinous Valley Boy drawl; he 
believes that “surfing is a way of life, 
man—a way of looking at a wave and say- 
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Cates) and Stacy (Jennifer Jason Leigh) 
are sweet-faced sexual adventurers on the 
prowl for men and finding only boys 

The attractive performers move ata 
sprightly pace to the requisite two-record 
album of last year’s hits that functions as 
the music track. But the vignettes that 
percolated between Crowe’s soft covers 
are ironed into decal clichés on the screen 
Director Amy Heckerling has failed to 
provide the raunch or poignancy that 
would interest young moviegoers, all of 
whom have seen American Graffiti and its 
467 imitators. Ridgemont High? A nice 
place to visit, but who would want to 
transfer there? 


CG: from bland to bludgeon: Class of 


1984. Mark Lester, who has put some 
zing into his earlier melodramas (Truck 
Stop Women, Stunts), here borrows from 
George Armitage’s cult Gothic. Massacre 
at Central High, to create an adolescent 
colony as teeming and desolate as an 
American Gulag. The principal is a blink- 
ered hypocrite; the biology prof (Roddy 
McDowall) teaches chromosomes at gun- 
point. And the school toughs—moral crus- 


Van Patten, center, in Class of 1984 
Whistling Strauss during a gang attack 


taceans dressed in swastika T shirts and 
the very latest leather—are led by no ordi- 
nary psychopath. Stegman (Timothy Van 
Patten) is also a musical prodigy: as he di- 
rects a gang rape of the hero’s wife. he 
whistles the first ‘bars from Johann 
Strauss’s giddy Voices of Spring waltz. All 
this is enough to make even the mildest of 
men, Music Teacher Andy Norris (Perry 
King), reeeally mad, mad enough to set 
One of the gang members aflame, smash a 
second with a tire iron and drive a buzz 
saw through the spine ofa third. 

An atrocity festival like Class of 1984 
no longer terrifies, or even disgusts, the 
moviegoers for whom it is made. T hey ap- 
praise the carnage as dispassionately as 
coroners, occasionally nodding in approv- 
al and murmuring, “Hmm, haven't seen 
that before.” The violence in this Vigilante 
farce is too preposterous to make anyone 
wince, or to remind teen-agers of the real 
high schools they will be entering this 
| week. Life is different outside the cartoon 

corridors of Contact High. And nobody 
but a connoisseur of trash ever got an edu- 
| cation from a bad movie R.C. 
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Sat-is-fac-tion \ sat-os- 
‘fak-shan n [ME, fr. MF, fr 
LL satisfaction-, Satisfactio, 
fr. L, reparation, amends, fr. 
satisfactus, pp. of satisfacere 
to satisfy] 1 a : the payment 
through penance of the tem- 
poral punishment incurred by 
a sin b : reparation for sin. . | 


Websters 
New 
Collegiate 
Dictionary 


Sat-is-fac-tion (sat' is- 
fak’shan) n. 1. a. The fulfill- 
ment or gratification of a 
desire, need, or appetite. 
b. Pleasure derived from 
such gratification. 2. Com- 
pensation for injury or loss: 
reparation. 3. A source of 
gratification. . . 
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It speaks your language today. 


“\ Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02108 











a word to 
the wise 


American Library Association 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg"'tar;0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method, 
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“You don’t meet nice boys 
when you live on Skid Row.” 
laments the heroine in Little 
Shop of Horrors, the cheery, 
off-Broadway hit now playing 
in New York City. You don’t 
meet nice plants either. The 
star of the show is a wonder- 
fully animated blob of garden 
life named Audrey i that takes 
a carnivorous delight in hu- 
man blood. The description 









Corman and the horror of Horrors 


once fil Roger Corman, 56, too 
But that was in the days when 
he ran American Internation- 
al Pictures, producing such 
classics as Not of This Earth, A 
Bucket of Blood and a little- 
known 1960 pastiche shot in 
just two days called The Little 
Shop of Horrors, on which the 
new play is based. Returning 
to his roots, Corman, now 
president of New World Pic- 
tures, is not one to look a gift 
hit in the mouth. Nor is he an 
apologist for his salad days. 
After all, says he: “I never 
promised you a rose garden.” 


mle Tee 
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| dreamed of, Pryor 











Streisand in her director's cap, coaching Patinkin and Irving for Yenti 





Just to make sure that 
Superman III will have legs of 
steel at the box office, the 
film’s producer has come up 
with a co-Caped Cru- ! 
sader: Richard Pryor, 
41. Ina part the folks 
at DC Comics never 


plays Gus Gorman, a 
computer wizard who 


| dons tablecloth and 


skis for a lame demonstra- 
tion of his own super- 
powers. Sm3 takes mild- 


©} mannered Clark Kent back Fe 
to his high school reunion % 


and a rekindled romance with | 
Lana Lang, played by Annette 
O'Toole, 30, (Cat People) 
O'Toole may be beautiful, but 
her co-star is hor, and as Direc- | 
tor Billy Wilder said, when film | 
makers are in doubt, “they all | 
come up with the same answer: | 
‘Get Richard Pryor.’ ” 


Only her hairdresser knew 
the zeal with which Barbra 
Streisand, 40, had committed 
herself to her new film, Yenztl. 
The independent-woman-ys.- 
repressive-society yarn is 
based on a short story by Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, 78. When the 
actress read the tale, “It be- 
came a passion, along with the 
conviction that I was the per- 
son best able to communicate 
the story to audiences.” Strei- 
sand took her mission serious- 
ly. The screenwriter? Why not 
get the best? How about Bar- 
bra Streisand? Director? How 
does Barbra Streisand sound? 
Producer? Well, there’s always 
Barbra Streisand. And finally, 
what about someone to play 
the title role? Uh-huh. Due out 
late next year, Singer’s little 


Sane aiave 
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story has ballooned into a big- 
budget musical with Mandy Pa- 
tinkin, 29, and Amy Irving, 28. 
The original version was set in 
Poland, so Streisand moved 
her production to Czechoslo- 
vakia. There, other film mak- 
ers might be concerned about 
language barriers and perfor- 
mances. But as far as Barbra’s 
concerned, “The biggest chal- 
lenge was to get by without 
fresh vegetables.” 


iz 
High above the earth late 
last month, the Soyuz T-7 


spacecraft docked with the Sal- 


yut 7 orbital space station in a 


routine exercise in Soviet space- 
manship. The scene then shift- 
ed from 200] to The Honey- 
mooners as Valentin Lebedev, 40, 
the Salyut flight engineer, wel- 


comed the female cosmonaut | 


aboard. “We've got an apron 


| ready for you, Sveta,” he pro- 


claimed. “Of course, we have a 
kitchen for you too,” The lady is 
Svetiana Y. Savitskaya, 34, who 
last week became the second 
woman ever to be sent into 
space. Though Savitskaya’s or- 
bital duties reflect traditional 
Soviet ideas as to where a wom- 
an’s place is, she seems to wel- 
come the babushka role. Izves- 








| Pryor parlaying his role in Superman Il into another one-man show 


tia, the government daily, put | 
her on its own pedestal. “She is 
| charming and soft,” said the pa- 
per, undoubtedly raising the ire 
of earth-bound Westerners like 
Phil Donahue and Alan Alda, 
“a beautiful hostess, and likes to 
make patterns and sew her own 
clothes when she has time to 
| Spare.” 


—By E. Graydon Carter 
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Savitskaya: talents in many fields | 
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GE OFFERS 
SOMETHING 
THAT’S HARD 
TO RESIST: 


HELP 






















General Electric confronts In short, more help in We've written them not 
the anxiety and confusion of making your home work only to help you choose 
buying products for your better than it ever has before. the right products for your 
home the best way possible: GE PUTS HELP own particular life-style but 
by giving you help. D'N WRITING. to help you better use those 
All kinds of help. of Introducing the GE _ products. 
Help in providing {®* SY Home Library. The kitchen booklets will 


ideas. 


It consists of four help you design your per- 
Help in choosing 


: / informative booklets, fect kitchen without destroy- 
the right products. Le two on kitchens, one ing your budget. Tell you 
Help in servicing “each on lighting and home howto get your kitchen to 
them—whether we do it for video. They'll get your imag- work more efficiently than 
yOu Or you do it yourself. ination spinning with excit- ever. 
Even help in financing. ing ideas for your home. The lighting booklet 


ym the smallest light bulb to the biggest retrigerator, is designed to fF elp 








offers tips on how to redeco- 
rate your home with light. 

And through the home 
video booklet, you'll learn 
how to use television instead 
of just watching it. 

To get your free copy, 
send your name, address 
and zip code to: GE Home 
Library, Box 4517, Monticello, 
MN 55365. Be sure to 
include 50¢ to cover postage 
and handling. 

GE HELP BY PHONE. 
Introducing the GE Answer 
Center™ information service. 

It's staffed with experts 
who are ready to answer 
any question you _ 
















call 800-626-2000, toll-free. 
We're there to help you 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 


GE HELP WITH 
FINANCING. 


Through the General Electric a seasoned handyman 


Credit Corporation, we've 
been helping people buy 
appliances since 1932. 

It's no different today. 
At many GE dealers across 
the country, financing is 
available. 

Ask about it. 

GE HELPS YOU DO IT 
YOURSELF. 

Introducing the Quick Fix™ 
system. 

It's an innovative repair 


may have lio program that helps you 
about any GE , Ue) ? fix GE major appliances 
consumer aw right at home with your 
product or \\ — own two hands. 
service. ON At the heart of 
Simple \7 i ».. the Quick Fix system 
litle ques- ie" —-— are five easy-to-read, 
tions are fiIN€. can ineip your” fully illustrated repair 
(“I lost my Use- manuals—one each for 


and-Care book for my self- 
cleaning oven. How do | 
get the thing to start clean- 
ing?”) 

So are big ones. (“I’m 
interested in a new kitchen. 
Do you have a dishwasher 
that fits under the sink?”) 

All you have to do is 


help make your life easier, and your home work better. 


GE refrigerators, 


ranges/ovens, « Q ===sat 
eweEhers, = 
washers and £8 
dryers. mo). 
The repair Help yourselt 
manuals guide you 


through the entire job, step 
by easy step. They help 






you from problem detec- 
tion to the part (or parts) 
you'll need. And finally, 
how to get the job done 
right—whether you're 


Or a repair beginner. 

Until you've fixed 
something yourself, you 
Can't imagine how re- 
warding an experience 
it can be. 

Quick Fix system 
repair manuals and parts 
are available at many GE 
dealers. Call the GE 
Answer Center information 
service to find out where 
to get them. 

GE WILL HELP DO IT 

FOR YOU. 

If doing it yourself isn’t your 
style, our nationwide net- 
work of factory-trained GE 
technicians are at your 
service, anywhere 
in the country. 

GE HELP NEVER ENDS. 
Every refrigerator, every 

\light bulb, every clock 


\\ \. radio, every toaster, 
‘ "| every product and 


\ service that carries 
' the GE name comes 
with a special commitment. 
A commitment to help 
make your home work 
better and your life just a 
little easier. 


WE BRING 
GOOD THINGS 
TO LIFE. 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 










Taste the crisp, clean taste of the V.O. Spritzer. 

All it takes is ice, 1% oz. of V:O., and Schweppes 

Club Soda. You'll discover what might be the most 

refreshing drink you've ever tasted. 

— | And remember, use good judgment whenever you 
drink. You'll always enjoy it more. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO. N.Y.C : 
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Living 





Ni ever mind the notes, print the napkin, 
a visiting reporter thinks contented- 
ly, as lunch at Craig Claiborne’s eases to- 
ward coffee. Claiborne is a cherisher of 
food, a distinguished feeder who is himself 
a renowned cook, and since 1957 he has 
conferred distinction on the New York 
Times as its food editor. It has been said 
that this private house of his here in East 
Hampton, near the eastern tip of Long Is- 
land, is one of the best restaurants in the 
U.S. Claiborne repeats this bouquet in his 
new memoir-with-recipes, A Feast Made 
for Laughter (Doubleday; $17.95). But so 
light and joyous is his touch when he 
writes about food, and so much of the 
praise redirected toward his talented 





that his self-beguilement seems no more 
than just. 

A bit more of the chicken, please, and 
another shred of the fish. A splash of the 
Chenin Blanc . . . Perfect: a good, muscu- 
lar working lunch. Serious but not pomp- 
| ous, the visitor tells himself, a lunch 
to give shape to the day. Claiborne, a 
soft-voiced Southerner with a little boy's 
grin, murmurs encouragement. Franey, a 
blocky, square-faced Burgundian who 
was chef at Manhattan’s Le Pavillon res- 
taurant during the proprietorship of the 
great Henri Soulé, watches with approval 

The visitor is munching a newspaper 
column or two, the “60-Minute Gourmet” 
department on which Franey and Clai- 
borne collaborate. Three or four mornings 
a week, Franey, who lives near by with his 
family, phones Claiborne. A menu begins 
to take shape from what is available in the 
local stores. Claiborne says that 
eastern Long Island has the best 
food in the U.S 

Today Franey arrived with bo- 





nito, a fine, 8-lb. or 9-Ib. fish fil- 
leted to about 24 lbs. Breasts of 
chicken for suprémes de volaille 


aux poivrons are at hand on the big, 
6-ft. by 12-ft. marble worktable, 
along with peppers, tomatoes, fresh 
corn. Franey, who is wearing a 
tennis shirt and khakis, puts on 
a blue denim apron that matches 
Claiborne’s. His dogs, a Labrador 
and a spaniel, array themselves on 
the red tile floor. He banishes to 
outer darkness a bottle of strong 
dark Italian olive oil, with which 
Claiborne has been whisking up 
mayonnaise, and replaces it with a 
can of clear, rational French olive 
oil. He is ready. He halves a red 
halves a 


pepper, green pepper, 
skins and trims his chicken, sec- 
tions his bonito, working with 


an utter absence of false motion. 


94 


colleague, French Chef Pierre Franey, | 





Food Expert Claiborne whisks up mayonnaise 
A light and joyous touch with an old love. 


| so that great speed seems unhurried. 


Claiborne sits at one end of the table, 
calling out questions (How much? How 
hot?) and taking it all down on an elec- 
tric typewriter. There is no salt in 
the resulting recipes, of course, because 
Claiborne’s doctors have ruled it out, but 
Franey cunningly lemons his way around 
the lack. 

These friends have been working to- 
gether too long for mere chaos to bollix 
up their teamwork, but in another house- 
hold, anarchy would have triumphed this 
morning. A dozen riggers are outside, 








roping up a vast yellow-and-white tent. 


Memoirs of a Happy Man 


The New York Times’s food columnist confesses and celebrates 
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Claiborne watches as Chef Pierre Franey prepares chicken 





| middle ‘30s, when he found food writing 


| in the Depression years). Claiborne’s 












The phone is ringing. Workmen are run- 
ning in and out. Claiborne has decided to 
give himself a big party on the weekend, 
celebrating his 62nd birthday (Franey is 
four months younger), his 25th year on 
the Times, and the publication of his new 
book. During a break, Franey comes out- 
side to see the splendid tent. He asks 
where the band is to be. Claiborne says 
regretfully that he has canceled the band 
because it cost too much, $1,000. “I’ll pay 
it,” says his friend with a huge grin. “A 
birthday present. Call them back.” 
Claiborne’s book is a bittersweet ac- 
count, gloomy and flat in its boyhood rec- 
ollections, buoyant and happy after his 


and the Times. He was born in Sunflower, 
Miss., and raised by a smothering South- 
ern mother and an uncommunicative fa- 
ther (with whom he had an emotional re- 
lationship colored by their sharing a bed 


present happiness is infectious, and this 
makes his book, on balance, a rare plea- 
sure to read. He can date the moment at 
which he discovered gastronomy—a trip 
from Cherbourg to Manhattan in 1949 on 
the /le de France—and the sentence with 
which he describes it lets the reader hear 
the unmistakable clunk of a man falling 
in love: “Never again has anything tasted 
so audaciously good as that young turbot 


with white wine sauce.” 
N ow, in this memoir, he is so content 
that when he speaks sharply, it is 
mostly of the dead: Clementine Paddle- 
ford, for years the food editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, “would not have 
been able to distinguish skillfully scram- 
bled eggs from a third-rate omelet.” He 
has no further ambitions. His friend | 
Franey wants to start a country inn with 
his son Jacques, but Claiborne just 
, Wants to go on cooking and writing 
6 and eating. He lives in a showplace, 
«and the friends who are coming to 
his party will have a chance to see 
it. “Edward Albee is coming. Gov- 
ernor [Hugh] Carey is coming 
Danny Kaye is coming. I love ce- 
lebrities!” Who's cooking? “Thirty- 
eight of the best chefs in the coun- 
try are coming. Paul Prudhomme, 
the best Creole chef in the world, is 
driving up in a motor home. [Res- 
taurant Proprietor] Mike Tong is 
coming from Shun Lee West, the 
best Chinese restaurant in New 
York.” How much food? “I told 
them each to bring food for 25 
What's 38 times 25?’ 

“Um, 25 times 25 is 625, and 
about half of that again is, lessee, 
food for more than 1,000 people.” 

“I've got 400 coming,” said 
Claiborne, grinning his big grin 
“That ought to be just about 


right.” seams 
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GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 
family and furniture. 





2. MOVING VANS— 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it’s easy to drive or tow. 
U-HAUL designs and 


- manufactures its ov 
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and trailers specifically for the 
household mover. We don’t buy 
our vehicles for later resale 

to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL won't rent 


youa 
. 


pate 2: 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don't rent trucks 
we rent moving vans. And we've 
been doing this since 1945. 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van that is in first-class mechan- 
ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 


‘trucks =| 





U-HAUL 
COSTS YOU LESS. 





cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 


Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee.’ Just tell 
us. We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS: Less 


worry, less time, less work, 
less damage, less gas —less 
overall cost. 


THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 


BECAUSE 
MOVING . 
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SADARM to the Rescue 








Books 








immy Carter’s second term 

disappears without a trace, 
and the Shah of Iran is no longer 
mentioned as a steadfast ally of 
the U.S. Egypt has a sharply 
different role: now it is assumed 
not to be a reliable Soviet client 
State but, in alliance with Saudi 
Arabia, a force that extinguishes (3 
Libyan extremism, helps to im- 
pose moderation on the Israelis 
| and thus stabilizes the Middle 
East. Otherwise, our next spasm 
of global bloodshed remains 
much as imagined four years ago | 
in The Third World War: Au- 
gust 1985 by retired British Gen- 
eral Sir John Hackett, 71, and 
his military associates. So does 
the authors’ message: civilian 
blathering about disarmament is 
infantile, and the West’s only 
hope is to trust its stalwart mili- 
tary men and give them whatev- 
er costly whizbangs they ask for. 

In his sequel volume, the for- 
mer deputy chief of the British 
general staff describes in finer 
detail the events that follow the 
fatal decision of the Soviet 
Union, powerful militarily but 
shaky in its economy and unsure 
of Poland and its own Asian 
provinces, that the moment has 
come to attack what it assumes 
to be a soft and irresolute NATO alliance. 
When their mighty armored thrusts into 
West Germany fail—just barely—to over- 
whelm NATO, the Soviets gamble that a 
nuclear attack will throw the West into 
panic, and they vaporize Birmingham, 
England. Twenty-five minutes later the 
Allies detonate four ICBMs over Minsk. 
The ghastly three-week war is ended, 
and the dammed-up anger of its own 
abused citizens sweeps the Soviet gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party into 
history’s celebrated dustbin. 

So the story goes. A civilian reader 
in the West is not much comforted by 
the precarious victory, nor is he meant 
to be. In part, the world owes its bloody 
deliverance to simple luck. (Certainly 
one ironic bit of luck, although it came 
too late for inclusion in this book, would 
be that the Falkland Islands war gave 
| the British an opportunity to sort out 
their modern weapons and bucked up 
their national courage.) Had the Soviets 
delayed their attack for a year or two, 
as KGB intelligence reports recommend- 
ed, the activities of European disarmers, 
and the foreign policy blunders of the 
“abrasive” Republican Administration 
in the US. might have wrecked the 
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THE THIRD WORLD WAR: THE UNTOLD STORY 
by General Sir John Hackett; Macmillan; 372 pages; $15.75 





General Sir John Hackett at the Cavalry and Guards Club, London 





Excerpt 


& é There was no question 

where the focal point of any 
conflict between the armies of the 
two great power blocs would lie. It 
would be in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, where the Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany, largely 
stationed in what was known as 
the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR), faced the considerably 
weaker NATO forces ... It was in 
the GDR that the Warsaw Pact was 
even now staging maneuvers of im- 
pressive size, so large as to arouse at 
first strong suspicion in the West, 
and then to confirm, that this was 
really mobilization . .. The maneu- 
vers had been notified to other 
powers ... Some smaller though 
still considerable maneuvers of the 
Southern Group of Soviet Forces in 
Hungary had not. It was from these 
that one airborne and two motor ri- 
fle divisions had moved % ¥ 
into Yugoslavia. 





" 








rerensonoas avoided. Had several nations of 





| into 








unity of NATO. Had the last-toss nuclear 
gamble of the Politburo struck at New 
York and London instead of a single 
English manufacturing city, worldwide 
incineration could hardly have been 


the Western alliance not re- 
versed their pinchpenny de- 
fense policies and bought des- 
perately needed new weapons 
systems in the early 1980s, the 
brutal tank and air attacks of 
the Soviets could not possibly 
have been stalled. Had the 
Poles not sabotaged their own 
military transport .. . 

Much is made, in an ideolog- 
ical and not very convincing 
way, of supposed rigidities in So- 
viet military practice. Their pi- 
lots and naval captains are 
taught to fight strictly by the 
book and risk being shot by se- 
curity police if they deviate into 
independent maneuvers. Half- 
trained Asian infantrymen, 
most of whom cannot under- 
stand their Russian-speaking of- 
ficers, march stolidly forward, 
knowing that if they falter they 
will be machine-gunned by the 
KGB. So blindly is the stricture 
against retreat enforced that 
even a temporary strategic with- 
drawal is forbidden, and the So- 
viet officer who recommends it 
is dragged out and shot 

A civilian reader simply 
does not know whether to be- 
lieve this legend making, re- 
tailed by the author in a tone 
of righteous contempt. Resentment un- 
derlies many of the arguments advanced 
here, and not all of it is directed against 
the Soviets. The author frets that “the 
resolve and the military capability of 
the West had since 1918 been sapped by 
an uncritical hankering for peace.” 
Among the hankerers, they comment 
snidely, were what Lenin called “useful 
fools,” and these fainthearts were quick 
to join “so-called ‘peace movements,’ 
unobtrusively orchestrated and largely 
paid for by the U.S.S.R.” 

Such Blimpish prejudice is galling, 
especially to those who, regarding them- 
selves as tough-minded and not faint- 
hearted, will see these books as fur- 
ther evidence that war is too devil- 
ishly attractive to be left to the gen- 
erals. Hackett’s lip-smacking language 
(“seek and destroy armor, shortened 
the not infelicitous little acro- 
nym SADARM”) can make the mili- 
tary mind seem demented. But civilian 
harrumphing is no more useful than 
the military kind, and reading Hack- 
ett’s prickly books goads the reader 
to ask: How can the human race evolve 
beyond the savagery of tribalistic | 
nationalism? —By John Skow 
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THE DIARY OF VIRGINIA WOOLF: 
VOL. 1, 1931-1935 

Edited by Anne Olivier Bell 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 

402 pages; $19.95 


Some notes found under a vacation 
hammock: 


uesday. Another day, another book by 
Virginia Woolf. Dead for 41 years, yet 
her output still rolling off the presses al- 
most faster than one can read it. Leave 
aside the novels, biographies and critical 
collections in her own lifetime. What 
about the nearly 4,000 letters in six vol- 
umes that finished coming out in 1980? 
The countless essays and fugitive pieces 
being sorted and shuffled in various mis- 
cellanies? And now these reams of diaries, 
to be concluded in a fifth volume. What 
energy! What fluency! After writing final 
words of The Common Reader, Second Se- 
ries, she jotted in a diary: “Now I'm tak- 
ing a holiday. That is to say, what shall I 
write tomorrow?” 

Thursday. Tried to convince myself 
that all this darting observation and fe- 
brile sensitivity of Woolf's is getting bor- 
ing. Lost the argument by opening to a 
page at random. She says of Henry James’ 
prose: “His pounce & grip & swing always 
spring fresh upon me.” Ditto with her. 
The literary portraits alone are worth the 
price: Huxley, Rebecca West, old Shaw 
and Yeats, TS. Eliot (“hard, spry, a glori- 
fied boy scout in shorts & yellow shirt 
settling in with some severity to being a 


| great man”) 





| 
L 


T 


Friday. A salutary touch of malice | 
gloriously unjust. She describes a visit to 
Novelist Elizabeth Bowen in Ireland, 
where other guests included Critic Cyril 
Connolly and wife: “There we spent 
one night, unfortunately with baboon 








Virginia Woolf, circa 1931 


A salutary touch of malice 
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Radio Shack TRS-80°. 
One of Them is Perfect for You! 


Your computing needs are unique. That’s why instead of just one or 
two models, Radio Shack offers you the broadest line of affordable 
microcomputers in the world. And we back our TRS-80 line with the best 
support . . . including leasing, training and service. 


We have a TRS-80 for you. Our powerful, top-of-the-line Model 16 has 
‘been designed to allow up to three people to solve complex tasks 
simultaneously. The Model II is a multi-purpose workstation that's just 
right for your company or profession. Our desktop Model III is a 
manager's personal problem-solver. The Color Computer is educational 
and entertaining for the whole family. We even have computers that fit in 
your pocket for instant, on-the-go answers! 


Available nationwide. Come into any of over 6300 Radio Shack stores 
and participating dealers, and over 300 Radio Shack Computer Centers 
and let us help you choose your TRS-80. 
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Connolly & his gollywog slug wife Jean.” 

Sunday. Death a growing preoccupa- 
tion. Hitler's murderous rise in Germany. 
The passing of close friends like Lytton 
Strachey and Roger Fry (“intolerable: the 
impoverishment”). Woolf in her 50s now, 
her best work behind her. battling the re- 
current flashing rays of light and sharp 
Pains in her head, the attacks of near 
madness that (we know) augur her sui- 
cide. “And then all this incandescence led 


to the galloping horses in my heart the | 


night before last,” she writes after an 
Overexertion. “I lay in bed reasoning that 


I could not come smash, Death I defy you, | 


etc, But it was a terrific effort, holding on 
to the reins.” 

Monday. She wanted company, stim- 
ulation, talk; but needed solitude. seren- 
ity. writing. Her letters reach out for the 
former; the diaries embrace the latter. of- 
ten during pauses from work or in mo- 
ments snatched between social engage- 


| ments. Compared with letters, her diaries 


also full of shoptalk as she labors on The 
Years, Three Guineas, her biography of 
Fry. Not that this is mundane stuff. Here 
was @ woman who could weep over her 
earlier entries: “The sense of all that float- 
ing away for ever down the stream. un- 
known for ever.” Ultimately the diaries 
had the same spiritual stake for her as the 
rest of her writing. “If one does not lie 
back & sum up & say to the moment. this 
very moment, stay you are so fair, what 
will be one’s gain, dying? No: Stay, this 
moment. No one ever says that enough.” 
Tuesday, Meant merely to dip into the 
book and ended up devouring it. But now 
it really is time for a break. That is to 
say, what Virginia Woolf shall I read 
tomorrow? ~~By Christopher Porterfield 


Genesis Il 


GOD'S GRACE by Bernard Malamud 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
223 pages; $13.50 





Fo more than 20 years, Bernard Mala- 
mud has been talking like a novelist 
engagé. Much of his fiction has explored 
Jewish “ethicality,” which he defines as 
“how Jews felt they had to live in order to 
go on living.” In 1958, the year he pub- 
lished his National Book Award-winning 
stories, The Magic Barrel, he said, quoting 
Albert Camus: “The purpose of the writer 
is to keep civilization from destroying it- 
self.” He has deplored the self-devalua- 
tion of modern man that springs from his 


| having invented the means of his own ex- 


tinction. It is no surprise, then, that his 
eighth novel deals with the nuclear apoca- 


lypse, the central humanist preoccupation | 


of the 1980s. 

What Malamud_ has actually pro- 
duced is an astonishment: a fable of the 
last man so bizarre that it defies explica- 
tion. At first it seems that in the person of 
Calvin Cohn, the author has in mind a 
latter-day Noah. Adrift in a boat, Cohn is 








Bernard Malamud 2 : 
The ciphers and symbols fall thick and fast. 





the only human survivor of the “Second 
Flood” that follows a nuclear war be- 
tween the “Djanks” and “Druzhkies.” 
Speaking from a crack in the sky. God ad- 
dresses Cohn: “That you went on living. 
Mr. Cohn, I regret to say, was no more 


| than a marginal error ... Therefore live 


quickly—a few deep breaths and go your 
way. Beyond that lies nothing for you.” 
Cohn is no Noah. Indeed, readers 


would do well to give up any notion of de- | 


coding the ciphers and symbols that fall 
as thick and fast as the hailstones of God’s 


| wrath. What is one to make. for example, 


of Cohn’s companion on his frail ark: a 
talking chimpanzee named Buz. after 
“one of the descendants of Nahor, the 
brother of Abraham the Patriarch.” 
Granted that Cohn, a former rabbinical 
student. is given to excesses in biblical 
name giving, his choice of Buz is scarcely 
apposite; the chimp is a Christian convert 
who crosses himself when Cohn reads to 
him from the Book of Genesis. 

The plot is equally enigmatic. When 
the ark is beached on a tropical island, 
Cohn and Buz encounter other creatures; 
a gorilla. eight baboons and eight chimps. 
which are quickly given such names as 
Esau and Saul of Tarsus. On every day 
save the Sabbath, Cohn lectures the apes 
on the obligations of freedom, the Ameri- 
can Constitution, the Big Bang, the nature 
of evil and other elevated subjects. On 
Passover he conducts a Seder for the sapi- 


ent monkeys, except for the intractable | 


gorilla, who will attend only to the Kad- 
dish, the Jewish prayer for the dead. 
Somewhere in this jungle fantasy is no 
doubt concealed an allegory of the Jews’ 
well-known didacticism and their pen- 
chant for social justice. More obscure is 
the significance of Cohn’s coupling with 
Mary Madelyn (the chimp pronunciation 
of Mary Magdalene), the island's unique 
female. a chimp who quotes from Romeo 


BOLDIA SYMONS 











and Juliet with a lisp (“What wov can do. 
that dares wov attempt"). The fact that 
only Cohn and Mary Madelyn have sex, 
producing a baby. causes the beasts to go 
amuck. In a lunatic re-enactment of both | 
Abraham's intended sacrifice of Isaac 
and of the Crucifixion, Cohn is killed by 
the apes. In a final tableau, the gorilla 
dons a yarmulke and “in his throaty, gruff 
voice” recites the Kaddish 

A gorilla mouthing the prayer for the 
dead over a human being? Malamud. who 
once called for fiction “filled with love. 
beauty and hope.” has now written a nov- 
el filled with death, bestiality and despair. 
Why has he called it God's Grace? Even in 
fiction, his grace must mean more than 
man’s disgrace. — By Patricia Blake 
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you look these days, it’s 
$400 


Everywhe 
$600 for a transmission job here, 
for engine repairs there. 

It’s gotten to the point where even 
the remote possibility of major repairs 
is enough to worry anyone. 

Until now. 

Because now you can cut those 
worries down to a more manageable 
$25. And keep them that way for up to 
five full years. 

Introducing the Ford Extended 
Service Plan—for purchasers of Ford 


or Lincoln-Mercury cars or light trucks. 


Here’s how it protects you. 

The Extended Service Plan covers 
thousands of parts, including major 
repairs. And promises no parts or labor 
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>ept a small $25 deductible 
time you bring your car in. No 
matter how many different covered 
parts need to be fixed. 

Which means you can go to any one 
of 6,300 Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers across the U.S. and Canada, 
and the most you'll pay is $25 for any 
covered repairs. 

Plus there’s much more. With plans 
ranging up to 5 years/60,000 miles of 
maximum protection. See your Dealer 
for all the details on how to shrink car 
repair worries down to size. 

Ask for the Extended Service Plan by 
name. It's the only one backed by the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Get it together—buckle up. 
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a Quinta (La KEEN ta) is 
L rapidly becoming the 

in name among mo- 
tor inns. Ask the people 
who travel 50,000 
miles a year or more. 
They've been in so 


spotlessly clean. and (shhh) 
quiet. With both color TV 
and AM/FM radio, 24-hour 
front desk and message 
service, business meeting 
rooms and same 
day laundry 
service. Evena 
pool to relax in 
on those warm 
weather days. And, 
they know they'll be ina 
location convenient to 
their next day's business. 


many airports, 
rental cars, lobbies 
and rooms, 

they know what 
to look for. And 
for convenience, 
comfort and 
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La Quinta Motor Inns. 





To those who travel a lot, 
all this comfort and 

convenience is worth a for- 

tune. But at La Quinta. our 
rates are about 20% less than 
most other fine motor inns. 
That's one more reason you'll 
wake up refreshed. 


They know that La Quinta's 
rooms will be 
spacious, attractive, 
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Milestones | 





| chenhall, West Germany. Co-founder and 





| ment is reached with the Arabs.” And in 


ENGAGED. Mac Davis, 40, singer and writer 
of winsome pop-country tunes (Baby Don ‘t 
Get Hooked on Me, It’s Hard to Be Hum- 
ble) and sometime movie star (North Dal- 
las Forty, The Sting I]);and Lisa Kristen Ge- 
rard, 24, a registered nurse; in Los Angeles. 


MARRIED. Dorothy Bush, 23, only daughter 
of Vice President George Bush; and Wil- 
liam LeBlond, 25, a high school teacher and 
son of Chemical New York Corp. Vice | 
Chairman Richard K. LeBlond II: both 
for the first time; in an Episcopal ceremo- 
ny in Kennebunkport, Me. 


DIED. ingrid Bergman, 67, gifted, Swedish- 
born, three-time Academy Award-win- 
ning actress; of cancer; in London (see 
CINEMA). 


DIED. Eugene Loring, 71, dancer and chore- 
ographer whose Billy the Kid (1938) is a 
classic De Mille-style Americana ballet. 
and who also created dances in such films 
as Silk Stockings and Funny Face (1957): 
of cancer; in Kingston, N.Y. 


DIED. Wladyslaw Gomulka, 77, Polish leader 
who retained a fierce loyalty to traditional 
Communist dogma despite his “Polish 
road to socialism” approach that irritated 
the Kremlin; of cancer; in Warsaw. Once 
considered one of the most influential 
leaders in the Communist world, Gomul- 
ka insisted that Communist countries 
should retain a degree of independence in 
domestic matters, even while supporting 
the general Soviet policy line, a view that 
resulted in his removal in 1948 as Po- 
land’s leader. Jailed from 1951 to 1954 for 
opposing Stalinist economic collectiviza- 
tion, he returned to power in 1956 follow- 
ing the Poznan “bread and freedom” ri- 
ots. When Soviet troops massed in and 
around Poland that October, Gomulka is 
reported to have met Khrushchev’s threat 
that he had mobilized his troops with the 
rejoinder, “So have I.” The Soviets backed | 
down, and Gomulka became a national 
hero. Fourteen years later, riots broke out 
protesting failing economic policies, and 
Gomulka was forced to resign after secu- 
rity forces, summoned to squelch the up- | 
rising, killed dozens of workers. 


DIED. Nahum Goldmann, 87, Zionist leader 
for nearly half a century and one of the 
most outspoken critics of Israeli policies, 
from Ben-Gurion’s to Begin’s; in Bad Rei- | 


president of the World Jewish Congress 
from 1949 to 1977, Goldmann negotiated 
the 1952 reparations agreement with West 
Germany that resulted in payments of 
some $822 million to Israel and its Holo- | 
caust survivors. Goldmann repeatedly ad- 
vocated peaceful coexistence between Ar- 
abs and Israelis, saying, “There can be no 
future for the Jewish state unless agree- 


July he argued for ending the siege of West 
Beirut and for mutual recognition between 
Palestinians and Israelis. 
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Dragging Cities into Court | 


Generous jury awards are draining municipal treasuries 





P* Paw, W. Va. (pop. 650), is a small 
town with a big problem. The trouble 
began in 1978 when the town’s lone police 
Officer pulled a speeding truck driver over 
to the side of the road. The driver said 
that when he refused to cooperate, the po- 
liceman smashed his windows and tried 
to spray Mace inside. The startled driver 
put his truck in gear and drove off as the 
officer shot at the tires. A federal jury con- 
cluded that the patrolman had gone over- 
board and ordered Paw Paw to pay the 
truck driver $10,500. That would have 
been a financial catastrophe for a town 
with a budget of $25,500 and no insur- 
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Paw Paw, W. Va.: trying to get out of hock 


A rude awakening to new legal realities, 


ance. Fortunately, the plaintiff has agreed 
to take $3,000, and the town hopes to raise 
the necessary cash by throwing a benefit 
rock concert later this month. 

Paw Paw is not the only community 
hamstrung by litigation. Once protected 
by “sovereign immunity,” a derivative of 
the rule that “the King can do no wrong,” 
municipalities have become increasingly 
| vulnerable to lawsuits in recent years. In 
1978 the Supreme Court ruled that local 
governments were liable for civil rights vi- 
| olations. Two years later the court elimi- 
nated the common defense that a city, or 
its employee. had acted in “good faith.” 
Says Barton Russell, executive director of 
the National Association of Towns and 
Townships: “IUs a whole new world, and 
it’s an expensive world.” 

L Most of the suits involve police brutal- 
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ity or personal injuries resulting from mu- 
nicipal carelessness: a faulty traffic light, 
a poorly marked curve, a dangerous side- 
walk. South Tucson, Ariz. (pop. 6,500), 
may have to disincorporate because of a 
$3.6 million judgment in a suit brought by 
a man who was paralyzed from the waist 
down after being mistakenly shot by a po- 
liceman. Cashion, Okla. (pop. 550), faces 
bankruptcy because of a $157,000 award 
to family members injured in a sewer gas 
explosion. Mound Bayou, Miss. (pop. 
2,900), was hit with a $59,000 judgment 
for injuries suffered by a woman who fell 
into a hole outside city hall. 

Big cities are being stung too. “The 
number of lawsuits has been growing as- 
tronomically,” says a spokeswoman for 
the National League of Cities. Even if the 
plaintiff wins nothing, the cost of mount- 
ing a defense can strain an already taut 
budget. All told, federal court claims 
pending against towns and cities are a 
numbing $7 billion. Says Kenneth Court- 
ney, finance director of Troy, Mich., 
which is trying to pay a $5.75 million 
award: “Everybody and his brother is su- 
ing the city, They feel that they are going 
to get easy money.” 


unicipalities are usually ill prepared 
for the whopping awards. In South 


Tucson only $100,000 of the $3.6 million | 
judgment was covered by insurance. Now | 


premiums are rising, and many budget 
makers are finding that they cannot afford 
the protection they need. One partial solu- 
tion is a policy purchased jointly with 
neighboring towns; it spreads the risk and 
thus costs less. Another is a statutory limit 
on the amount plaintiffs can recover, like 
the $300,000 cap imposed in Utah. 

Many lawyers welcome the shift away 
from sovereign immunity for municipal- 
ities. Argues Detroit Attorney Robert 
Dinges: “A city is no different from Gen- 
eral Motors. If it commits a wrong, it 
should be just as liable as anyone else.” 
Other lawyers, however, fear that the le- 
gal gains are outweighed by the losses. “A 
city is not like General Motors,” says Wil- 
liam Dietrich, Detroit's assistant corpo- 
rate counsel. “If GM gets hit with a 
$1 million claim, it raises the price of 
its cars. When the city gets hit with 


$1 million, it lays off ten policemen. The | 


people are going to lose.” Some munici- 
palities, especially small ones, have to 
raise taxes. Troy intends to hike property 
taxes an average of $200 per household. 
Concedes Steven Berry, the winning law- 
yer in the Troy suit: “Citizens can end up 
footing the bill for mistakes by people 
they have either elected or hired to act 


} competently. There is a problem there.” & 
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ees s a 
WAKE UP 
TO LAQUINTA 
IN 25 STATES. 





ALABAMA: Mobile, Montgomery, 
Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA: Flagstaff, Phoenix (2)*. 
Tucson 

ARKANSAS: Little Rock (3)* 

CALIFORNIA: Costa Mesa. San 
Bernardino* 

COLORADO: Denver (4) 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville (2)*, 
Orlando (2). Tallahassee. Tampa 

GEORGIA: Atlanta (2)*, 
Columbus, Savannah* 

ILLINOIS: Champaign. 
Chicago-Schaumburg., Moline 

INDIANA: Indianapolis (2). 
Merrillville 

KANSAS: Kansas City-Lenexa, 
Wichita 

KENTUCKY: Lexington, Louisville 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans (2). 
Shreveport-Bossier City* 

MICHIGAN: Kalamazoo 

MISSISSIPPI: Jackson 

MISSOURI: St. Louis 

NEBRASKA: Omaha 

NEVADA: Las Vegas, Reno 

NEW MEXICO: Albuquerque (2) 

OHIO: Cincinnati. Columbus, 
Dayton (2) 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. 
Tulsa 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston, 
Columbia, Greenville 

TENNESSEE: Memphis. 

Nashville (2) 

TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo’. 

Austin (4)*, Beaumont, 
Brazosport/Clute, Brownsville, 
College Station, Corpus Christi, 
Corpus Christi-Royale, Dallas 
(11). Denton, Eagle Pass*. 
El Paso (2). Fort Worth (2). 
Galveston, Harlingen, Houston 
(8). Killeen, Laredo, Longview*. 
Lubbock, McAllen. Midland*. 
Odessa, San Angelo, San Antonio 
(9)*. Texarkana, Texas City. 
Waco, Wichita Falls 

UTAH: Salt Lake City-Midvale 

WYOMING: Casper, Cheyenne 


*One motor inn under construction 


Ie, 
Quinta 


MOTOR INNS 
x 





Call toll-free 800-531-5900 
In San Antonio, Texas 349-4141 
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In Search of a Perfect G 


New book's theory hits the commercial spot 





is for Grafenberg, Ernst, a Ger- 
man gynecologist and sex researcher. 
Spot is for what he reported discovering 
in some women in the course of research 


| into birth control methods in the 1940s: a 
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patch of erectile tissue in the front wall of 
the vagina, directly behind the pubic 
bone, that acts something like a second 
clitoris. G spot is for the new book about 
that odd finding, published amid consid- 
erable commercial hubbub: a first print- 
ing of 150,000 hardback copies by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, and deals with six 
book clubs. 

The G Spot and Other Recent Discov- 


| eries About Human Sexuality makes the 


case for the existence of a bean-shaped 
erogenous zone in women; when this spot 
is stimulated by deep pressure, it pro- 
duces vaginal orgasm, distinctly different 
from clitoral orgasm. The spot amounts 
to a “female prostate gland,” say the 
three authors, Alice Kahn Ladas, a New 
York psychologist; Beverly Whipple, a 
registered nurse and sex counselor in 
southern New Jersey; and John D. Perry, 
a Connecticut psychologist. 

Why has the spot remained undetect- 
ed for so long? Autopsies are not likely to 
reveal it, claim the authors, because most 
autopsies are performed on older women, 
whose G spots may have atrophied. Gy- 
necologists generally miss it because test- 
ing for sexual sensitivity in the vagina is 
not part of diagnostic procedure or medi- 
cal ethics. 

To make their case, Whipple and Per- 
ry examined more than 400 women who 
had signed consent releases permitting di- 
rect stimulation. The authors claim that 


the G spot was stimulated in all the wom- | 


en examined. But in part because the evi- 
dence for the G spot is anecdotal and tes- 


timonial in nature, rather than based on | 


direct anatomical or tissue culture studies, 
the US. gynecological community is 


skeptical about the authors’ claims. 
Dr. J. Jones Stewart, a Pasadena gy- 
necologist, says that while general vaginal 








| can bank on. 


responsiveness is a fact, he is not con- 
| vinced that a G spot exists. Indeed, he 
says, patients who have had that section 
of the vagina removed in surgery report 
the same sexual sensitivity they had be- 
fore the operation. Says he: “They've mis- 
interpreted the response as a great discov- 
ery. The response has been there all the 
time and has been recognized for hun- 


cal switch that can cause excitement.” Dr. 
Kermit Krantz, chairman of obstetrics 
and gynecology at the University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center in Kansas City, be- 
lieves that lovers aiming for the so-called 
G spot in fact are hitting a more general 
nerve area around the weak sphincter 
muscle of the vagina and the cavernous 
tissue of the urethra. Says Krantz: “I 
would like to know on what anatomical 
basis the G spot is explained. Have they 
made biopsies of it?” The authors, he 
thinks, have drawn a conclusion based on 
inadequate evidence. Adds Krantz: “We 
shouldn't make claims without anatomi- 
cal basis. But if they find it, bully, I'd like 
to know about it.” Says Atlanta Gynecol- 
ogist Dr. Michael Wolfson: “The theory is 
a bit farfetched.” 


D: Malcolm Freeman, a sex therapist 
and professor of gynecology at 
Emory University in Atlanta, disagrees: 
“It’s very clear that the spot exists. 
| Some women have a small tissue build- 


adds that the authors’ additional 
claim—that a stimulated G spot may se- 





dreds of years. It is not due to an anatomi- | 





—_ 


| all to appear, but it is the blameful black 


up, a remnant of prostate vestige.” He | 


crete a fluid—should serve to alleviate | 


the anxiety of women who notice unex- 

pected secretions during orgasm. “In the 
| years before I was aware of the G spot,” 
he says, “I saw about one patient a year 
who came to me very anxious because 
she seemed to be urinating during or- 
gasm. She usually thought she needed 


bladder repair, but the patient was 
| urged not to worry; there was no 
| dysfunction.” 


Still, the evidence in the book is less 
suited to convince most professionals than 
it is to produce a new hunt for high-tech 

| sexual pleasure, and possible frustration. 
“A lot of women are going to be upset if 
they can’t find ‘t,” says Midge Wilson, a 
| social psychologist and a firm believer in 
the G spot. Adds Marriage Counselor 
Marion Holtzer of Chicago: “It's going to 
be like the Grail.” Concludes Therese 
Baker, chairman of DePaul University’s 
sociology department: “It’s less interest- 
ing whether the Grafenberg spot is there 
than that people want to search for it.” 
| That is what The G Spot's authors surely 
= 











Liv Ulimann as Mrs. Alving in Ghosts 


Theater 
Up the Fjord 


GHOSTS by Henrik Ibsen 





he shades that stalk this play are the 
primal spirits of guilt and corruption, 
blinding faith and annihilating morality. 
Fate is the conjurer that commands them 


magic of repression that sets them free to 
destroy. Most tragedies are about the fall | 
from grace, but Ibsen, in Ghosts, wrote | 
about something rather different and, for 
its time (1881), revolutionary: the absence | 
of grace, the force of destiny when truth is | 
hidden. | 

Only imagination is needed, and a 
concentration of spirit, to make Ibsen’s 
great dramas burst into bright flame. This 
brushfire production, imported to Broad- 
way from Washington's Kennedy Center, 
dampens the spirit of the text and abso- 
lutely extinguishes its immediacy. Burnt 
down to basic melodrama, Ghosts creaks 
like a mediocre television serial. Its terri- 
ble symmetry has here all the impact of a 
bad night at Falcon Crest. 

Liv Ullmann is Mrs. Alving, who 
must watch her dead past revive, her 
dreams destroyed and her only son slip 
into syphilitic madness, all in a day. As 
Ullmann has proved under the direction 
of Ingmar Bergman, she is an actress of 
depth and stature. This time, however, 
she seems mostly at sea, or up the fjord. 
Director John Neville (who also chews 
through the role of Pastor Manders) has 
staged Ibsen as if the playwright were the 
resident bard of the Vincent Crummles 
Acting Company from Nicholas Nickleby: 
all pregnant pauses, awkward gestures, 
broad hints and unexpected laughs. Nev- 
ille’s Ghosts seems to have taken a 
wrong turn in the provinces and wound 
up, startled and unprepared, on the main 
stem. —By Jay Cocks 
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‘Timex: 


The Beautiful Quartz 


‘Timex believes these are 

the most beautiful quartz 

watches available to you, at any 

price. The design is handsome. Rich. 

Gleaming in the look of silver or gold. With 
accuracy to within 30 seconds a month. From 
$2995 to $7995 (suggested retail prices). Great 
design and great beauty are not expensive. Just rare. 


TIMEX 


We make technology Beil | 











SMOKERS 


U.S.GOV’T LATEST 
REPORT: 


King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


A whole carton of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 


...100’s 

















Kent = 2 10 Kent 100’s 
Winston Lights 1 0.9 Winston Lights 100 Ss 
) Benson & Hedges 100's 








Carlton 
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acm areca raren 








Parliament | ghts 100's 





Salem 





Kool Miids 1 0.9 Salem 100's 





Mariboro 100's 





Carlton Kings Lessthan0.5 0.1 
Carlton Menthol Lessthan0.5 0.1 Carlton Box100’s Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 10's Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 81. 





